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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


Tue advanced age which this celebrated lady has attained, 
having just entered on her eighty-fifth year, proves that study is 
not always unfavourable to longevity, instances of which are by 
no means uncommon among literary persons, both male and 
female. 

Stephanie Felicite Ducrest de St. Aubin, Comtesse de Genlis, 
was born in the neighbourhood of Autun, in January, 1746. Her 
parents were persons of respectability, but of exceedingly strait- 
ened circumstances. Having been, however, enabled to afford 
to their child some of the advantages of education, to which her 
natural talents supplied the deficiency of her want of fortune, she 
appeared at an early age in the world, with no other recommenda- 
tions than a pretty face and figure, and no despicable skill in 
music. Having rather good introductions, she was soon received 
into the houses of some persons of distinction, more in the 
capacity of an artist than in that rank to which her birth en- 
titled her, but which her stinted means prevented her from as- 
serting. 

Mademoiselle de St. Aubin, though she was prevented from 
iningling in this society, observed it narrowly, forming her own 
manners, and laying up a stock of information of that kind which 
is most useful for persons who have their fortunes to make in the 
great world. She possessed a keen sense of the ridiculous, a 
refined perception, which enabled her to mark the slightest shades 
of fashionable manners, and was soon an accomplished critic of 
that science which is called bon ton. To this she is indebted for 
her celebrity, or, at least, for that early fame which she acquired. 
In her first works it was remarked that the language and manners 
of the most polished classes—that vernacular elegance of diction 
which is common to the best societies in all countries—formed a 
prominent feature. It was something new in France to find this 
severe, and at the same time beautiful, style in light works ; the 
public taste had been accustomed toa bolder method of compo- 
sition, and Mademoiselle de St. Aubin’s writing was looked upon 
as a luxury which was extremely palatable. 

Considerable success had already crowned her labours, when 
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an accident happened which disposed of her in marriage to the 
Count de Genlis. He had never seen her, but was so much 
struck with the style of a letter of her’s, which had fallen into 
his hands, that he conceived for its author a warm admiration, 
and proposed to make her his wife. Mademoiselle de St. Aubin 
was not in a situation in which it would have been wise to refuse, 
and, as the count was an agreeable person, she embraced his 
offer. From the period at which her rank was thus elevated her 
celebrity began to increase. Being the niece of Madame ¢e 
Montesson, she had free access to the palace of the Duke of Or. 
leans. The Duke de Chartres, son of that prince, had sever! 
children, and determined to entrust the care of their education ty 
the pretty and accomplished Comtesse de Genlis. The patience, 
the assiduity, and the skill, with which she sate about her new 
task, were in the highest degree laudable. She was not content 
with confining the useful and admirable discoveries which she 
had made in the education of children to the princes for whom 
she had been induced to make them, but published several of 
those books, which, whatever may be objected to other of her 
works, are excellent in their kind. ‘* The Theatre of Education,” 
““ Adela and Theodore,” ‘* The Tales of the Castle,’’ and “ The 
Annals of Virtue,’”’ were soon read by every mother of a family 
in France, and translated into several other languages. 

So great was the estimation in which she was now held, that 
she became the director of the more mature years of her pupils, 
as she had been the governess of their earlier ones. Here it 
must be allowed that she displayed more vanity than discretion. 
The young prince, having attained a fit age, was about to receive 
the communion; Madame de Genlis constituted herself a theo- 
logian for this occasion, and published a book demonstrating that 
religion was the source of all earthly happiness, and the founda- 
tion of all true philosophy. However it might furnish amuse- 
inent and food for sarcasm to the wits of Paris, that a book upon 
so grave a subject should issue from the boudoirs of the Palais 
Royal, and however arrogant it was in a person in the author's 
situation to assume such a task, there can he no doubt that the 
arguments it contains are indisputable, and that the generdl 
tenor of the book is useful. A second volume upon the Holy 
Scriptures, which soon followed, shows that Madame de Geli 
had then conceived the design, which she has never since relil- 
quished, of giving battle to the formidable host of the philosophies. 

For some reason which it seems difficult to discover, Madame 
de Genlis became one.of the partisans of the revolution. Th 
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opinions of the Duke of Orleans, it is known, were also in favour 
of that measure, and probably the society by which she was sur- 
rounded partook of the same principies. The changes which en- 
sued, and in which her patron (Orleans no longer, but Philipp: 
Egalité,) afterwards lost his life, compelled her to seek her safety 
by flight She retired with Petion (about her intimacy with w hom 
her enemies tell some scandalous stories) to England, and settled 
at Bury St. Edmund’s. Her retirement here was, however, dis- 
turbed by reports spread to her disadvantage by some of th: 
French refugees, who accused her of being a revolutionist. Sh 

then went to London, where she experienced the same inconveni 

ences from the same Causes. 

The Duke of Orleans at this period recalled her to Paris, {ut 
no sooner had she arrived, than the dangers again became so im- 
minent that she was obliged to fly once more with the young prin- 
cess. She fixed her abode at Tournay, which was then occupied 
by General Dumouriez’s army. In this city she married hee 
adopted daughter Pamela to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who ww: 
afterwards killed in the Irish rebellion. The Austiian arm: 
now conquered Belgium, Madame de Genlis was compcile.! 
to move her residence. She describes herself at this pe: i 
having been a sincere republican; and so strong were her feelin. 
on this subject, that she resolved to direct her flight any whe: 
but towards a country under a monarchical government. Sh: 
went first to Zug, in Switzerland; but, being refused by the ima- 
gistrates permission to take up her abode there, she procured, 
through the means of General Montesquiou, then at Breimygarten, 
an asylum in the. convent of St. Claire. Here it was that the 
young Princess of Orleans quitted her to live with the Princess 
de Conti, her aunt, who was residing at Fribourg. Madame de 
Genlis went thence to Altona, and afterwards to Hamburgh, where 
she experienced the same annoyances from the refugees as had 
assailed herin London. She would, however, have enjoyed the 
tranquillity of obscurity here, but for a quarrel into which she 
got with Rivarol. He played off all the power of his ill-nature 
and satire against her, and, neither confining himself to truth, nor 
displaying much gallantry, he contrived to turn the laugh very 
much against her. 

In Hamburgh she published a work in a style different from all 
that she had yet attempted, entitled “* The Knights of the Swan.” 
It was not surprising that, espousing, as she had done, the revo- 
lutionary party, she should indulge in anti-monarchical declama- 
tions; but it was exceedingly wonderful that she should have 
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scrupled so little to offend those laws of decency and good moral: 
which, in all her former writings, she had so strenuously advo. 
cated. Ill-natured people said that Armoflede was her own cha. 
racter, and that to collect the incidents she had only to look back 
upon her past life. Her novel, however, was popular, and encou. 
raged her to proceed in the same style. Though there is much 
truth in the censures which have been Lestowed upon it, there js 
one excuse, which it should be remembered must apply to the 
writings of French people at this period: the disasters to which 
their country was subjected, and the calamities which had fallen 
upon themselves, were enough to have unsettled the best princis 
ples. Although nothing can be said for their works, their cha 
racters ought to be somewhat more leniently dealt with than at 
any other time. Adversity isa tyrannical power: and, for one 
heart which it purifies, a hundred sink under the rigour of it: 
schooling. 

In 1796 Madame de Genlis published a justification of her own 
conduct, under the title of ‘‘ Precis de la Conduite de Madame 
de Genlis.” It is a bold composition, and, if she does not entirely 
disprove all the accusations of her enemies, she meets them with 
a worthy courage. Soon after this, an opportunity for her re- 
turning into France being presented to her, she very readily 
embraced it. Buonaparte had a high opinion of her talents aad 
her principles; he offered her apartments in the arsenal, which 
she accepted, and since this period she has continued to reside in 
France. Her gratitude, as well as her admiration for his charac- 
ter, induced her to express herself in very warm terms of him: 
for doing so she has incurred the charge of flattery ; but, seeing 
from whom the accusation comes, we may be permitted to pause 
before we join in it. The praises which were lavished upon 
Buonaparte were universal, so that she can only be said to have 
joined in a feeling which at that time was quite common in Frauce. 
As to the other accusation, which is sometimes calumniously ap- 
plied to this period of her life, it is really too absurd-to excite any- 
thing but laughter. It is said, and we are afraid believed by some 
persons in England, that some liaison, more tender than admiri 
tion on the one side and gratitude on the other, subsisted between 
Buonaparte and Madame de Genlis. She was between fifty and 
sixty years of age at the time, and, whatever she might have been 
earlier in life, she was then not an object of love. The charge i: 
altogether more of a quiz than a scandal. 

Madame de Genlis soon afterwards found herself engaged in 4 
quarrel, into which nothing but the fearlessness of her tempt! 
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could have prompted her toenter. She attacked the first literary 
men of the day in Paris, who were united in the compilation of 
the “ Biographie Universelle.” Auger and Ginguené were the 
first objects of her anger, but it was asquabble in which she gained 
no honour: she had neither knowledge nor wit enough to cope 
with such gigantic antagonists, and would have shown more dis- 
cretion in leaving them untouched. In another of her works, 
“ On the Influence of Women over Literature,” she took her re- 
venge; but it is to be regretted that, in doing so, she went out of 
her way to assail some persons of her own sex. Among others, 
Madame Cottin, the author of “ Elizabeth,” is assailed in a manner 
perfectly unjustifiable: her talents are such as should have in- 
sured her respect; and her character is so perfectly unimpeach- 
able, that an attack upon it is far more injurious to the persons 
making it than to the object of it. 

“The Dinner Parties of the Baron d’Holbach,” one of her 
latest works, excited much attention in Paris. Her vigorous 
attack upon the phzlosophes, whom she hates with a true unforgiv- 
ing hatred, angered the adherents of their party. All that they 
can say, however, of the author, is, that it is a subject which she 
is not competent to treat: they discover that she is not learned; 
they inform the world that she is old; and they sneer at her. 
How much more satisfactory it would be if they would answer 
herbook! She has, for this occasion at least, an advantage of 
which they cannot deprive her, for she has made the philosophers 
speak in their own language; and, until her critics can rail out 
the (itera scripta, Madame de Genlis’ triumph must remain as it 
is—a signal one. 

That qualification which first made Madame de Genlis’ name 
famous is the one upon which her literary name must mainly de- 
pend—her style. It is elegant, copious, and flowing. Her sen- 
tences are somewhat long, and burdened with relative pronouns, 
which create a sensation of weight in their perusal ; but they are 
clear, and, by a happiness of diction, which is by no means com- 
mon in French writers of the less serious sort of compositions, 
they are exceedingly agreeable. The best of them are so well 
known in England that it would be superfluous to say much of 
their merit. The union of amusement and instruction which they 
present is precisely that which books written for young persous 
ought to possess. They are in their way models of this sort of 
writing, and they are entitled to our regard as having been the 
causes of many other similar works by our own country-women. 
We are not sure that her “ Madame de la Valliere,” and her 
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‘Madame de Clermont,” have been translated into English. 
they, with “ Zuma, or the Discovery of the Peruvian Bark,” pal 
decidedly her best productions in a merely literary point of view, 
although in utility they are inferior to many of her others, 
Owing to the circumstances of her life, and her disagreements 
with persons of high consideration, as well in the political as in 
the literary world, Madame de Genlis’ character is much misun. 
derstood, and of course misrepresented, in France. Her principles 
are doubted, and her talent is denied: we think she is unfairly 
dealt with on both scores. Whatever political failings she may 
have to answer ought to be excused, when it is recollected that 
ladies are generally bad politicians, and that she has lived in time; 
of which the whole history of the world shows no example. Her 
literary errors, too, may be forgiven: much that she has written 
was sent into the world under the pressure of necessity —she wrote 
that she might eat—and, while her offences are so slight, we think 


upon this ground they may be pardoned. 





THE WIDOWS LAMENT FOR HER CHILD. 


He sleeps, in lifeless beauty sleeps, : 
And sorrowing forms are bending o'er him — 
But like to mine no fond eye weeps, 
For oh, like me could none adore him ! 


Oh, take those scatter'd flow’rs away— 

What hand unkind hath brought them hither— 
Emblems of human hopes are they, 

Like them they fade, like them they wither! 


Cold is the lip, and bloodless now, 

That hath so oft to mine been prest : 
Icy and pale the faded brow, 

And still the late light-heaving breast. 


No more, my child, the cherub smile 
Shall raptur’d beam in thy blue eye— 

No more thy lisping tones beguile-- 
Their echo now, thy mother’s sigh ! 


No more thy sylph-like form shall twine 
Around me fond, in love’s embraces— 
No more the proud delight be mine 
To watch my darling’s budding graces, 


Thy widow’d mother's age to cheer, 
Her fond hopes augur’d would be thine, 
And, (what to her was more, ) to rear 
Thy valiant father’s sinking line. 
How timely check’d the ambitious thought— 
From Heav'n estrang’d, my bosom beat 
For earth and thee—this stroke hath taught 
Where thou, thy sire, myself shall meet. 


Cuantes M, 
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PROGRESS OF FASHION, 

Ir is singular enough that while every country in Europe 
prides itself on its superiority to all the rest, they nevertheless 
are unanimous in adopting the fashions of one only. How it hap- 
pened that France first became dictatress of modes to the sur- 
rounding nations we know not, nor would it, perhaps, be possible 
to trace the cause; but look back as far as we may, we see the 
fickle goddess issuing those dictates to which the rest of Europe 
bowed submissively, from her grand seat of empire, Paris. 

If we turn to very remote times indeed, we shall find the French 
ladies attired in a manner something similar to what is this day in 
use among the Sisters of Charity. This was, perhaps, the most 
durable fashion, for we cannot trace an instance of any other 
having prevailed for an equal length of time. It gave place, at 
last, to a costume resembling that of the Roman ladies, and here 
it was that the French spirit of invention first manifested itself 
in a striking manner. Our lovely readers are too well acquainted 
with the records of La Mede, not to recollect the curious super- 
structures into which the fair dames of Rome formed their tresses ; 
but these, extravagant as they were, were very soon surpassed 
by the coiffures of the court of France. One of these, in the 
form of a heart, was of stupendous height: it was succeeded by 
a mode of arranging the hair that bore a striking resemblance to 
horns. This fashion was too ridiculous to be long in favour: it 
is possible, also, that the cynics of those days might not have 
scrupled to hint that horns were misplaced on the heads of the 
ladies. Be that as it may, we find them soon afterwards trans- 
forming their horns into pyramids, and these again were suc- 
ceeded by cones. 

The thousand and one famous preparations which we modert.s 
possess for changing red or grey tresses into every possible shade vf 
black, brown, and auburn, were not then even thought of ; and 
to this circumstance it is possibly owing that coiures en cheveux 
went out of fashion altogether, and were succeeded by caps, 
which had nothing but the richness of the materials to recom- 
mend them: the cauls were excessively low ; and they were alto- 
gether the most dowdy-looking things imaginable. 

Every woman of ton acknowledged that these caps only looked 
well on professed beauties; but as every woman of ton was, in her 
own opinion at least, a professed beauty, the reign of this fashion 
was not a short one. At last, however, it was exchanged for hats 
and feathers, very similar to those worn at that time by gen- 
tlemen, 
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If Taste had not always presided at the toilet of F renchwomen, 
at least Modesty had never been absent from it, till she was 
banished in every sense by the infamous Isabeau of Bavaria, 
This princess was the first to introduce the nakedness of the 
bosom und shoulders, which was carried at her court to the most 
revolting excess, 

Anne of Bretagne altered the colour of mourning: until her 
time it had been white, she adopted black—a fashion which i: 
followed to the present day. Hoops, which have been so often 
in and out of fashion, were originally introduced in the reign of 
Francis I. of chivalrous memory; and bustles, to which the 
bustles of the present day are mere pigmies, were in great favour 
with the ladies of the court of his successor. 

That disgrace to her sex, and scourge to France, Catherine of 
Medicis, was to the last degree expensive and magnificent in her 
attire: she was the first to introduce the use of white paint. 

Henry IV. brought back good taste and simplicity. Perceiving 
that the passion for dress was carried to a ruinous excess, not 
only by the female, but the male part of his subjects, he passed a 
law to prevent all but pickpockets and women of pleasure from 
wearing rich clothes ; and as even these gentry did not choose 
publicly to advertise their professions, splendid attire very soon 
disappeared entirely. If we find something of stiffness and for- 
mality in the ruffs and high collars of his time, still we can hardly 
bring ourselves to find fault with a style of dress which brings 
back to us so many delightful remembrances ; our judgment is 
conquered by our feelings, and we cannot think the costume 
ridiculous that Henry liked to see worn by the ladies of his 
court. 

After the murder of the good Henry his fashions disappeared, 
as well as his frank policy and knightly gallantry. The courtiers 
threw off their mantles, shaved their beards, and appeared in long 
loose coats, buttoned from one end to the other; red stockings, 
rolled up above the knee, square-toed shoes, and enormous wig:. 
Not one of my fair readers could figure to herself a lover at her 
feet in this costume without laughing, vet such was the court- 
dress of Louis XIV.’s time. 

‘* But,” says a pretty inquisitive belle, ‘the dress of the ladies, 
at least, was not so Strangely bizarre??? Indeed, my dear madam, 
you mistake. One would almost have sworn that the sexes had 
come toa resolution to outvie each other in the singularity and 
absurdity of their costume; the women resumed their hoops, 
which were even increased in size, and decorated their heads with 
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a colossal structure composed of gauze, ribands, flowers, feathers, 
and jewels. This ‘ridiculous cozjfure was named Fontange, after 
one of the king’s mistresses, who first appeared in it. 

Under Louis XV. the fashions underwent a new revolution ; 
but they were at once devoid of grandeur and grace. The hair 
was frizzed, powdered, and disposed in large heavycurls. Rouge 
of the most glaring kind was put on unsparingly, from the cheek- 
bone to the chin, and plentifully besprinkled with patches. ‘The 
gowns were made with long waists, and peaked before and behind. 
The hoop was so contrived that the ladies all appeared in the 
last month of pregnancy. Can one help pitying the painters of 
those days? What an exercise must it have been to the patience 
of an artist, who possessed an atum of true taste, to paint a 
woman in such a dress. 

But, in truth, the men themselves were not a whit more be- 
comingly attired. Their large toupets; their little chapeaux 
bras; their coats in the jacket style, too long for waistcoats, too 
short for coats; their long pockets ; and their red heels, formed 
altogether a costume devoid of grandeur, elegance, taste, or con- 
venience. 

Under the reign of Louis XVI. the fashion of high heads and 
low carriages became general at the same time, so that stylish 
women could no longer sit in their coaches—they were obliged to 
kneel. 

The good king had a taste for simplicity; he loved economy, 
and hated Juxury. The court ceased to be richly dressed, but 
Fashion could not remain idle. She exercised her influeace upon 
colours, and as she could not invent new ones, she contrived to 
vary their shades, and to change their names. Such was the 
origin of puce colour, of the colour of a suppreszed sigh, of ine 
discreet tears, of a nymph’s emotion, of Paris mud, of London 
smoke, and several others that delicacy forbids us to mention. 

The Anglo-mania became general among the gentlemen ; and 
just at that time the taste for horse-racing had induced men of 
fashion, in England, to diseard the formal style of dress which 
they had so long borrowed from France, and, rushing from one 
extreme to the other, the Englishman of fashion adopted the cus- 
tume of his groom. In a country like ours that could be done 
without danger; in France it was the very worst step that could 
be taken. The equality of dress preceded, announced, and intro- 
duced that equality of conditions which so soon afterwards 
completely changed the face of society, and made so many prose- 
lytes, martyrs, and victims. 
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The revolution broke out, and with the new ideas on all subjects 
that it brought in its train, came new old ideas (never mind the 
Irishism, good reader,) of dress. The men adopted the Roman 
costume, the women the Grecian. The buskins, the ceintures, 
the light draperies, the coijures a la Titus, were the delight of 
the one; the Phrygian cap became the head-dress of the others, 
Nudity itself came into fashion for the moment with the ladies, 
and the transparency of their dresses recalled that ancient robe 
named toga vitrea—the glass tunic. 

Mesdames Tallien and Recamier, dazzling in youth, beauty, 
and freshness, and with figures that might have served as model: 
for a statuary, dressed themselves one day d la Grecque ; ther 
light draperies might, in truth, be aptly called glass tunics. Had 
a spark of modesty remained among the women, or decency 
among the men, these ladies would have been driven, by public 
indignation, from the promenades where they first showed them- 
selves ; but it was the reign of reason, and, under the sapient in- 
fluence of the goddess, the Parisians were enchanted with the 
costume of these ladies. They were followed in the public walks, 
surrounded in company, applauded at the theatres: in short, they 
turned the heads of all the reasonable Parisians ; and the follow- 
ing day Paris was filled with women, tall and short, fat and lean, 
withered, yellow, and sunburnt, with their throats, bosoms, and 
arms, bare; who, insensible to the ridicule that their appearance 
provoked, actually believed themselves Aspasias. 

The days of reason disappeared. Some years passed, ani 
France saw herself the happy possessor of two great men, I had 
almost said of two emperors ; and, after all, why not? for surely 
Leroy, the unrivalled Leroy, merited the title of emperor of 
men-williners. He knew how to multiply, by his genius, all the 
variations of the toilette. He possessed even the tact to give to 
dresses the character of the solemnities in which they were to figure. 
One could tell by the emblems on a ceinture, a gown, or a scarf, 
whether they were destined for a contract, a marriage, or a mili: 
tary festival. It was Leroy who first brought into fashion those 
rich Indian cashmeres, which, sometimes thrown over the 
shoulders, at others arranged in turbans and draperies, became 
the rage both of the court and the city. He invented Jewish 
toques, round dresses, diadems of roses, brought again into favour 
the cozffures a la Grecque, adjusted the folds of turbans with a 
grace before unknown, even to the most scientific professors of 
the millinery art, and reached, in fine, the pinnacle of glory ; when 
the chilling influence of politics, penetrating even into salons and 
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houdoirs, threatened, for an instant, the empire of Fashion. Al! 
that was elegant or graceful in dress was sacrificed to novelty 
and whim; and the waist placed between the shoulders, the 
coifures ridiculously high, proclaimed that France was again 
returning to that state of barbarism from whence the transcend- 
ent genius of Leroy had recalled her. 

Nothing can be conceived more piquant than the contrast be- 
tween the French and English fashions at the epoch of the resto- 
ration. When the English saw their fair French neighbours 
come among thei, with their waists half an inch in length, their 
gowns so long that they could hardly walk without stumbling, 
and their hats so high that they destroyed the proportions of their 
shape, they laughed outright. The French were better bred ; 
they contented themselves with laughing at their fair visitors 
when their backs were turned, and of caricaturing les dames 
Anglaises, with their long screwed-up waists, their short gowns, 
bordered with striking colours, and their little bonnets, laid quite 
flat on the forehead. 

But while the French laughed at us, they insensibly borrowed 
from us; and thus, in a little while, the style of dress in each 
nation became better, till they blended at last in one delightful 
whole. 

The present year has been particularly remarkable for the 
richness and beauty of the new materials that have already ap- 
peared. The embroidery, painting, gold, and silver that orna- 
ment them, recall to us the splendour of the ancient costumes. 
The mantles for ladies have acquired an elegance which has ren- 
dered them an indispensable part of dress. Sleeves, after having 
had as many appellations as a German princess has baptisinal 
names, have become at length more moderate in their dimensions, 
and graceful in their form. The same may be said of bonnets, 
which, though still large, are infinitely more becoming than they 
have been for some time past. 

The taste for antique ornaments in jewellery is still general, 
and likely to continue so. Fashion and Taste have united in 
giving to the coiffure a new and most becoming character ; it is 
no longer subject to any settled rule, but varies according to the 
complexion and features of the wearer. Thus we see ¢ire- 
houchon ringlets adorn the forehead, while the hair is arranged 
on the summit of the head d da Chinoise; and plumes of ostrich 
feathers wave over the back of the head, giving an air of 
(lignity to the wearer, while the beauty of her complexion is 
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heightened by the colours of the bouquet of flowers placed ove; 
her furehead. This is as it should be; may Fashion and Taste 
be ever thus in unison, and pieasing indeed will be our task 
of adorning with the records of La Mode the pages of thy 


‘¢ Ladies’ Museum.,”’ 





STANZAS TO ° 

I saw thee mid the festive throng, 

The glow of health was on thy cheek— 
Thy praise, as light thou mov’dst along, 

Each tongue was eloquent to speak, 
Each heart to offer homage. He, 

Thy chosen one, was at thy side, 
Aud thy heart danced in maiden glee, 


And his eye beamed triumphant pride, 
And each young bosom dreamt of bliss—of nought beside. 


Again I saw thee—up the aisle __ 
Led by the man thou lov’dst—thine eye 
Trembled beneath a tear and smile, 
A glance of troubled ecstasy. 
I heard thy lips breathe forth the vow 
To love but one, till death should part, 
Yet heard with an unchanging brow ; 
Nor from my glazed eye could start 
One burning, bursting drop, to ease my loaded heart. 


The smile from thy pale cheek was driven, 
When next I saw thee—he, to whom 

Thy heart, thy vows, had late been given, 
Was slumbering in the silent tomb. 

Yet unobtrusive was thy grief, 
Widowed, but unrepining thou— 

Deep was thy mourning hour, but brief; 

I've gazed upon thy faded brow, 


Death’s blight is on thee, ‘tisno crime tolove thee now ! 
Cuantes M. 





—_——~ 


TO MY COUNTRY. 


Tney told me of a clime where beauty reigns 
driumphant o’er its ever verdant plains, 

Where sighing zephyrs whisper tales of love 

To each soft flower that blossoms in the grove ; 
Where in its shady bowers the song of bird 
uternally, both day and night, is heard, 

And hearts are joyous, as the limpid stream , 

Dancing melodious ’neath the solar beam. 

But did they think 1’d willingly go forth 

An exile from thee, country of my birth! 

N 0, no, | better love thy chill, bleak shore, 

Whose skies are oft disturbed by tempest’s roar ; 

But ah! they do not feel the chain thou hast 

Around my spirit's best-affections cast. James Kvox. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Yes, even love to fame must yield, 
No recreant knight am [ ; 

My home it is the battle field, 
My song the battle cry !—Oberon. 


«Wet, Aubrey, thou dost then expect the honour of a royal 
visit,” said Sir Greinville Spencer, as he alighted with his daugh- 
ter, Gertrude, at Milbrook House, and was received by its master 
at the door. 

«To-day, sir,” replied Aubrey, “ his highness has signified his 
gracious pleasure thus to honour me; and, as I before informed 
you, has expressed a wish to meet you and Miss Gertrude at Mil- 
brook.” 

“Tn verity, his highness doth us distinguished honour,” said 
Sir Greinville, as he entered the hall. “It is full many a day 
since I have seen the king,”’ added the baronet; “ never since, in 
the heighday of wassailry and dissipation, he was committed, by 
my honoured friend, Sir William Gascoigne, for gross contempt 
of judicial dignity. I was on the bench,” continued Sir Grein- 
ville, ‘when young Harry struck the venerable magistrate. He 
was even then a youth of noble bearing, though withal of most 
unkingly and uncourtly manners—his reformation was, indeed, 
inost wondrous strange and sudden, and well bespeaks the good- 
ness of his heart. But, Aubrey,” added the old man, after Ger- 
trude had left the apartment to attend to her toilet, ‘* but, Au- 
brey, what are thy thoughts on this expedition? I trow his 
highness would fain have thee attend him?” 

“Sir Greinville,” replied De Vere, ‘‘ thou hast forestalled me ; 
I wished thy company early this day to discourse upon this sub- 
ject. Thou knowest that in November J shall have attained my 
twenty-fourth year; in the interim I am minded to dispose of 
my time to the best advantage. It is his highness’s desire that I 
attend him to France; yet is it not his pleasure to constrain my 
inclinations. In such case, sir, I can but deem it the duty of 
every leal subject to consult and to conform to the wishes of so 
gracious a master.”’ 

“Tis well said, Aubrey,” replied the baronet, “the spirit of 
thy honoured father spoke within thee, then: trust me, thy Ger- 
trude will not think more lightly of thy truth for this so honour- 
able an absence.” 

As Sir Greinville concluded, Gertrude entered. She had heard 


her father’s last words, and with difficulty concealed her agitation 
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at the conviction of being constrained to part with Aubrey. De 
Vere arose, an? conducted his betrothed toa seat between him 
and her father. 

A silence of some seconds ensued, which Sir Greinville was the 
first to break. “Gertrude,” said he, “ thy father was a warrior 
ever ready to serve his country; art thou not fain thy husband 
should be also one ?” 

«I would, my father, that he be always foremost in the cause 
of justice and of glory,” replied Gertrude. 

« That’s my own girl,” cried her father, fondly embracing her, 
“Now, my daughter, hear me. Such is the cause which now 
demands our Aubrey’s services; nay, more, gratitude, as well as 
honour and justice, calls him to exertion. It is the royal Henry’s 
pleasure that Aubrey accompany him to France—thy consent, 
my child, alone is wanting—has he it?” 

«What am I, my father, that my weak wish should influence 
the royal will?” replied Gertrude. ‘No, sir, my inclinations 
are in duty subservient to my father’s, and to Aubrey’s,” she 
added, faintly smiling through her tears, and extending her hand, 
which the lover passionately pressed to his lips. 

At this moment a messenger from the king was announced. 

‘Safe hur honours! hur haf a messach from hur highness to 
Master Auprey te Fere,”’ said the strange personage whi was in- 
troduccd as the bearer of the royal message. 

‘Pray be seated, sir,’? said Aubrey, who could with difficulty 
suppress a smile at the strange dialect and ungainly obeisance of 
the speaker. ‘I am Aubrey de Vere,’’ added he, ‘* what are his 
majesty’s commands ?”” 

“Safe ye, shentle sir,” replied the Welshman, “I haf it in 
commant to represent to hur honour, that his highness is sen- 
siply criefed at peing unaple to to hurself te pleasure of a fisit to 
Milprook, peing prefentet py an unlooket-for occurrence of 
creat import.” 

“Tudeed, sir! may I inquire of what nature?” said Aubrey. 

“‘Nothink less, sir, than a foul conspiracy akinst hur bigh- 
ness’s life—the particulars not hafink yet transpiret, hur is un- 
aple farther to inform hur honour.’ 

“My God!” ejaculated Aubrey ; adding, “‘ knowest thou to 
whom the vile plot owes its birth?” 

“©One of the fillains,” replied the Welshman, “ is my Lort of 
Campritch—farther I know not.” 

**And to whom-have I the honour of being indebted for this 
intelligence?” asked Aubrey, 
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«Tafit Cam, at hur honour’s serfice, captain of one of the 
Welsh companies of powmen.” 

«Well, captain, thou wilt partake of an early meal with us, 
and I will ride back with thee to Southampton,” said Aubrey. 

«Hur sall pe prout of hur honour’s companionship,”’ replied 
the captain. 

After an hasty dinner, Aubrey and the messenger repaired to 
head-quarters. What there transpired must be reserved for a 
subsequent chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 
What news of him, that trait’rous wight ?—Shakspeare. 


On the morning after the events detailed in our third chapter, 
Fitzalleyn was seen to cross the ferry at Itchen, at an early hour, 
and to ake the best of his way towards the abbey. There was 
an expression of restless impatience in his features which ill ac- 
corded with his assumed gaiety, as he slightly returned the obei- 
sances of several fishermen and labourers who were repairing to 
their daily occupations; sometimes playfully interrogating, or 
satirically jeering, those who were known to him. 

Half an hour’s walk brought him near the abbey. His atten- 
tion seemed to divert unconsciously from the object of his jour- 
ney to the scenery around him, as he passed through the green- 
wood that encircled the abbey. 

“By my fay!’ said he to himself, “ these monks are seldom 
dull in selecting for their haunts the fairest spots. Methinks I 
could myself almost endure seclusion in a paradise like this.” 

As he spoke, an abrupt opening in the woods discovered the 
western angle of the abbey, and at the same moment the matin 
chaunt of the abbey-choir rose with a melodious swell wn the 
morning breeze. 

Even the depraved Fitzalleyn could not at first suppress his 
strongly-excited feelings. His tongue involuntarily caught up 
the chaunt, “Ora pro nobis!’’ but instantly checking himself, 
“‘Od’s my life,’ ejaculated he, ‘‘ but I should soon become as 
true a monk as the veriest hypocrite of them ail! I trow, my 
precious Father Barnabas, now, is raising his lungs to as pious a 
pitch as any bald-pate of the choir!” 

Suddenly the chaunting ceased, and a profound silence suc- 
ceeded. Shortly after, a rush of footsteps from the chapel warned 
Fitzalleyn of the conclusion of matin prayer. ‘‘ Well,’? said he, 
“the farce is over, and the fathers will now enjoy a quicker 
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relish to their morning meal, thus seasoned with a dash of 
piety.” 

As he spoke, several monks left the abbey, and among them 
Father Barnabas, who quickened his steps as he perceived Fitz. 
alleyn, and soon accosted him in a tone sufficiently loud to be 
audible to the other members of his fraternity. 

‘‘ Mi fili, confitebimus domino !”’ 

‘* Prithee, father, dismiss this hypocritical cant, and shorten 
that venerable countenance, which religious mummery hath 
lengthened tosuch an alarming degree !” said Fitzalleyn ; ‘those 
bald-pates cannot be eaves-dropping at this distance.” 

“Qh, Fitz! Fitz! canst thou not go to the devil with decency?” 
said Barnabas, taking his companion’s arm, and leading him into 
an unfrequented path. 

« Prithee, monk, do not affect to be witty,’’ replied Fitzalleyn ; 
“but now to business. Did Maurice meet thee last night? 
Was he true to his appointment ?” 

«« He was; but, I fear, faithless to his trust.” 

« As how, good Barnabas ?”’ inquired Fitzalleyn, hastily. 

“ He delivered into my hands the packet designed for us, with 


the gold.” 
“Prithee keep it, good father,’ answered Fitzalleyn, “and 


proceed with thy story.” 

‘« As to the packet for Grey and the earl,”’ continued the monk, 
depositing the gold in a purse which hung at his girdle, ‘ Mau- 
rice had it not. Much I suspect he has been bribed to negligence 
or treachery—he promised to return to-night.” 

“Return at doomsday!’ vociferated Fitzalleyn; ‘the mis- 
creant has wilfully betrayed us.” 

“Tut, tut, man!” cried the monk, “ there is no way in which 
we can be criminated. Thy plan will be, if the design be dis- 
covered, to join thy voice against them, and urge the king to 
timely severity.’’ 

‘Bravo, my good monk !” replied Fitzalleyn, “thine is the 
head to plot, and mine the hand to execute ; I will e’en obey thy 
sage directions. And now, my good monk, for the fair Gertrude 
—that maid still clings around my heart.”’ 

“I have not yet seen her,” replied the monk ; “ but shall not 
fail to make the most of opportunity.” 

‘I doubt thee not, good father—I doubt thee not. I will, in 
the mean time, to Southampton, and, if aught transpire, will be 
the foremost in advising Henry to summary justice |” 
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“Yet have a care, Fitz; let not thy loyalty be too warm: it 
may breed suspicion,” said the monk; adding, “‘I have other 
projects floating in my brain, yet cannot broach them now—thou 
shalt know all anon.” 

“Enough! enough, good Barnaby,’ returned Fitzalleyn, 
‘thou wilt be a cardinal ere thou diest; I foresee thou wilt soon 
gloat upon the rental of yon well-endowed abbey.” 

“Do thou first obtain the barony,” said the monk. ‘ Our 
plots are not yet carried into execution. Be wary, Fitz, be wary ; 
every thing depends on thy diligence and caution.” 

The monk retired within the abbey, and Fitzalleyn departed. 


CHAPTER VII. 


What whining monk art thou, what holy cheat, 
That wouldst encroach upon my credulous ear, 
And cant’st thus vilely ?—Otway. 
“ Well, lady, what sayest thou now of my penetration?” said 
Cicely to her mistress. 

“Truly, good Cicely, I am sore distressed in mind, and must 
not think of it.” 

“Why then, Mistress Gertrude, didst thou give such ready 
consent to his departure ?” 

“‘ Dost thouask, Cicely ?’? said Gertrude ; ‘‘ could I in modesty 
oppose his will? could my pride stoop to entreaty? No, Cicely, 
no; I expressed the greatest willingness ; I even surprised my 
father and Aubrey by my ready consent. This it is which gives 
in¢ pain ; for should aught of harm befall him, I shall reflect upon 
my willing consent to his departure, as the cause of ill to 
Aubrey !”’ 

“And how long, my lady,” asked Cicely, “will Master Au- 
brey be absent?” 

“Barely two months,” replied Gertrude, ‘if success attend 
his master’s arms.” 

“And believe me, mistress,’’? returned Cicely, ‘‘ Master Aubrey 
will for thy sweet sake alone be cautious not unneedfully to ex- 
pose himself to peril. What saith the poet?— 


‘ Weep thou not, my dearest love, 
Weep thou not for me! 
Can I rashly risk a life 
That is so dear to thee?’” 


“Pray heaven it may be so!” ejaculated Gertrude; adding, 
“go, good Cicely, bring my harp—I would fain solace me with a 
song,” 
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Cicely left the room, and soon returning with the instrumen;, 
retired. Gertrude, thus left alone, ran over a plaintive prelude, 
and sang to an expressive air the following 


SONG, 


“« The clarion’s notes ran high— 
The brave knight tore from his lady-love’s arms, 
He marked her pale cheek, and disordered charms, 
And her troubled bosom’s sigh. 
‘ Fear not,’ he cried, ‘thou loveliest maid, 
But for awhile we sever ; 
My country’s call must be obeyed, 
But hearts like our’s will part, oh, never!’ 


‘« He rushed to the battle plain ; 
Too ardently proud, too fatally brave ; 
A glorious name, and a gory grave, 
His deeds heroic gain. 
The maiden his bosom loved so well, 
Ne’er from his side would sever, 
Tn warrior’s guise she fought and fell, 
And hearts like theirs were parted, never!” 


The fair songstress ceased, and laying by her harp, ejaculated, 
‘‘T have, in sooth, chosen a fit theme tu exhilarate my depressed 
spirits.” 

At that moment three gentle taps at the door announced the 
approach of her confessor. Gertrude hastily dried her tearful 
eyes, and requested the father to enter. 

“Salve, mea filia!” said Barnabas, as he moved to a seat oppo- 
site the young lady. 

“Good morrow, father,” replied Gertrude, ‘it pleases me 
that thou art come.” 

“] thank thee, lady. I thought it meet to see thee this mori- 
ing, toremind thee that to-morrow I shall be most pleased to 
occupy the confessional a short space for thy benefit.” 

“I needed not the remembrance, father,” replied Gertrude, 
‘vet is thy attention grateful to me.” 

“‘ If I err not,” said the monk, “if I err not, lady, thou hast 
been weeping: is there aught of care upon thy mind? perchance 
thou mayest wish to disburden thyself now—if so, I wait thy 
leisure.” 

“No, father,” returned the lady, “I need not now thy kind- 
ness,” 

“Truly, daughter,’’ returned the wily ecclesiastic, ‘I marvel 
thou shouldst droop at such a time as this. Knowest thou not 
what festive revelries are preparing at Southampton?” 

“‘Ah, father! many a heavy heart will beat amid those merty- 
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makings—and mine for one. "Tis the thought of what those 
festivities are a prelude to that clouds my cheerfulness—it is— 
for I will not disguise from thee, good father—it is—that Aubrey 
is about to leave me !”” 

‘And wherefore shouldst thou grieve, my child ?” rejoined the 
monk. ‘If Master Aubrey deemed that aught of peril menaced, 
he would not surely leave thee.” 

“Ah, my good father, he recks not of danger ; enamoured of 
glory, he forsakes his betrothed.” 

“Truly, lady,” said Father Barnabas, ‘1 can but marvel the 
vouth should prefer the blast of war before thy smiles. More- 
over, the period fixed for him to claim thy hand is near ap- 
proached: I know nothing of this passion thou callest love: my 
pious vow prohibits my knowing aught of it; yet should I almost 
deem, from Master Aubrey’s neglect—” 

“Nay, father,” interrupted Gertrude, bursting into tears, ‘* call 
it not neglect; give it not so harsh a name.” 

“Well, my child, I would not offend or pain thee,” replied the 
monk; ** pride, I have been told, forbids our belief in the infi- 
delity of those whom we love.” 

‘Alas, father! I fear thou art but too correct. I am, indeed, 
unwilling to believe Aubrey’s departure influenced by increasing 
indifference.” 

“ Nay, Mistress Gertrude ; prithee do not distress thy gentle 
bosom by such, perhaps unfounded, suspicions,” said the 
tempter, who began to fear the poison he had sought to in- 
stil into her ear, too sudden, and too openly powerful, in its bale- 
ful influence. 

He was proceeding with his artful insinuations, when a mes- 
cage from Gertrude’s father compelled her to break off the con- 
ference, and the monk departed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Stand back, thou manifest conspirator, 


That plottest thus to murder our dread lord. 
Shakspeare. 


Make peace with God, for you must die, my lord.—Jbid. 

“‘ Have the traitors been kept separate since their arrest, your 
highness?” asked Fitzalleyn, who had been admitted, with 
Aubrey de Vere, to the royal presence, previous to the examina- 
tion of the Earl of Cambridge and his two confederates, the Lord 
Treasurer Scroop and Sir Thomas Grey.” 

‘They have,” replied the king. 

“‘ Then, might I presume to counsel your highness,” replied 
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Fitzalleyn, “I would advise the utmost secrecy with regard to 
the packet so providentially intercepted, and in a separate ex. 
amination of each of the conspirators, make it appear that the 
intelligence your highness possesses is derived from the confes. 
sions of each of the traitor’s confederates. Suspicion, as the 
natural attendant of guilt, will readily bring them to this belief, 
and the confession and summary punishment of each must infal- 
libly result.” 

“By my fay!” cried Henry, ‘thou hast counselled well, 
Master Fitzalleyn, it shall e’en be as thou suggested ; and now,” 
added the king, “ for the examination. Officer, bring hither the 
foremost of the traitors, Scroop.” 

In a few moments the lord treasurer was brought in, guarded 
on each side by two yeomen of the royal guard. 

‘‘ Now, thou vile conspirator, hear me,” exclaimed the king. 
“Tam not minded to dispend my time in listening to the per- 
juries of an avowed traitor to his God and to his sovereign. Yet 
one question; and let me warn thee, do not die with a lie upon 
thy lips, for, by the cross, within an hour thou standest before 
the judgment-seat of thy Maker—hast thou, or hast thou not, 
been privy to this vile plot against my life ?” 

‘«]t grieves me, royal sir,” replied Scroop, ‘‘ that all my faith- 
ful services should not exonerate me from so unfounded a 
charge.’” 

“‘ Thy services, villain! my benefits, thou shouldst have said. 
Did not I load thee with honours? did not I admit thee to my 
confidence, my counsels? but no more. Do these words of 
yours amount toa denial of thy guilt? Speak, sirrah!” 

‘They do, my liege.” 

“*Then hear me, knave !”’ replied the king. ‘‘ By the confes- 
sion of thy partners, it appears, that certain worthy gentlemen, 
named, my Lord of Cambridge, Sir Thomas Grey, our faithful 
councillor, and our right trusty and well-affected lord treasurer, 
have plotted to destroy their sovereign; and that on the 19th of 
this month, in this our town of Hampton, the deed was to be done.” 

“My lord, I throw myself at your royal feet, and implore your 
clemency,” cried the treasurer. 

“* Hence, thou abject miscreant,” vociferated the king; “ hadst 
thou been a bold, audacious traitor, I could have honoured thee 
for one virtue; now I see and abhor thy vile character: thou 
hast all the venom and the cowardice of the lurking snake— 
hence, reptile! Kneel to thy God, for, by my hopes of eternity, 
thou diest ere the sun go down! Officers, remove him. And 
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now for Cambridge,” added Henry, as the lord treasurer was 
hurried from his presence. 

‘Well, Cambridge,” said the king, as the traitor appeared, 
‘art thou prepared for thy last awful account? Scroop has con- 
fessed; wilt thou imitate his example ?’’ 

«‘ Will confession avail me aught ?”? asked the earl. 

“Traitor as thou art I will not dissemble with thee,’? replied 
the king. ‘Do the prayers of mariners stem the tempest? 
do the tears of the hunted roe move the pity of the hounds? do 
the pitiless bleatings of the lamb ensure its safety from the 
butcher’s knife? if so, thy confession will avail thee—if not, it 
will be fruitless.” 

«Then, sir king, I die as I have lived, unsubdued, and scorning 
thee! As for that Scroop, that tame, recanting villain, if there’s 
a hell awaiting us, his portion must be worse than mine!” 

He was removed by the guards, and Sir Thomas Grey was 
brought in. 

The king addressed him. ‘Grey, I thought that in thee I pos- 
sessed a faithful servant. What fiend could have tempted thee to 
league with traitors, who, when danger threatened, have de- 
nounced thee ?”’ 

“A wild and restless ambition, my liege,” replied Sir Thomas 
Grey, ‘‘ of which I am now prepared to pay the penalty. I seek 
not todeny or palliate my crime ; but conld I implore thy pardon, 
could I, by my death, seal thy gracious forgiveness, I would go 
to the block with exultation.”’ 

“Grey, thou hast my pardon, as far as I can grant it—justice 
must have its fulfilment.” 

“And none, my liege, is more willing to comply with its de- 
mands than Grey.” 

Well said, Grey,” replied the king, “thou wilt die as becomes 
aman. Away, and address thyself to thy God for that mercy 
which on earth is denied thee. It is a painful task, my lords,” 
added Henry, addressing the noblemen around him, ‘“‘it is a 
painful task to consign even the guilty to the dread penalty of 
justice. Hark ye, Aubrey,” said the king, as the youth was re- 
tiring with Fitzalleyn, “this friend of thine has shown much 
prudence and penetration. Thou art, I think, well suited with 
acompanion.” Fitzalleyn bowed. ‘Adieu, gentlemen,” added 
the king. ‘Aubrey, I shall see thee to-morrow; bring thy 
friend with thee. Adieu.” 

The young men then retired from the royal presence. 

(To be continued. ) 
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THE SOLITARY.—A FRAGMENT. 


SrranceER, thou bidd’st me tell a tale 
Would smite thy cheek with terror pale— 
Thou wouldst constrain me to impart 

The history of a broken heart ! 

And thou shalt hear it—though my tongue 
May falter, and my breast be wrung 

With pangs it oft has felt before, 

With pangs it thought to feel no more, 
Yet shall to thee my woes be known, 
They'll bid thee lightlier bear thine own. 
If smarting ’neath affliction’s rod, 

Attend my tale, and bless thy God, 
Grateful for mercies thee that spare 

From pangs that others deeplier share. 


But to my tale—thou know’st full well 
The path that Jed thee to my cell, 

How lone, how drear! yet o’er this wild 
Few years have passed since culture smiled. 
This desert spot, this barren waste, 

An old and princely mansion graced : 
Love, Peace, Contentment, smiled, where now 
Stern Desolation rears his brow ; 

Light rapture danced in every breast, 

And all—ah, yes—even I was blest ! 
Whence is the change? I will disclose 
The cause, the secret, of my woes! 


Haply thou deem’st, that o’er my brow 
Life’s winter sheds its timely snow— 
Thou deem’st the furrows on my cheek 
The ravages of time bespeak— 

Thou deem’st that age’s wasting blight 
Hath dimmed these sunken orbs of sight— 
But no--the mining worm of grief 
Hath hurried on my yellow leaf ; 

The lamp is quenched betore its time, 
The tree hath perished in its prime, 
Or but remains, to ruin sunk, 

A cankered root, a shivered trunk ! 


It boots not, that. of me and mine 

I tell—the history of our line, 

From whence it came, from whom it sprung, 
Such boast may not employ my tongue. 

Yet proudest deeds its annals grace, 

For mine is not a nameless race, 


How blest the hour, when yonder vale 
To Laura heard my impassioned tale ! 
How blest the hour, when Laura’s voice 
Own’d me the lover of her choice ! 
When tearful eye, and heaving breast, 
A mutual, kindred flame confessed ! 
Thus, in a dear delusive dream, 

Fondly did my young bosom deem ! 
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Of this domain the orphan beir, | 
Its hills, its vales, its woodlands fair, BI 
Of Laura’s charms, or ample dower, . 
Her guardian’s bosom owned the power ; { 
*[ was avarice lit to passion’s glow ¢ 
The demon’s breast, and wrought our woe, 
With jealous rage and hatred fired, 
Feelings that Laura’s love inspired, 

The wretch’s arts a means devise 

To rob me of my treasured prize, | 
Yet, cold as cruel, could delay 

The deed of hatred till the day, 
The day when, at my Laura’sside, | 
I breathed the vow, and hailed her bride. 


Gay was the banquet, prompt the smile 
Of the insidious Bertram—while 

With specious arts, and accents bland, 
He hailed the bride, with secret hand 
The bow] was mixed that was to sate 
The venom of a rival’s hate. 


Destined for me, the fatal draught, 
By dire mistake, my Laura quatted— 
One wild shriek told the tale too well, 
Convulsed and blackened, as she fell! 
shill horror seized each gazer’s frame, 
To witness brighter scenes that came. 


But Bertram, he, that trait’rous one, 
How looked he when the deed was done ? 
The curse that fled his lips—the glow 
Of baffled rage that lit his brow, 

Too weil his hate, his guilt contessed— 
My vengeful hand achieved the rest. 





Oh, as I grasped him by the throat, 

How my avenging dagger smote ! 

How joyed mine eye his blenching cheek, 
How drank my ear his thrilling shriek ! 


I fied the spot—the lifeless charms 
Of Laura folded in my arms, 
None durst arrest my mad career, 
My speed was wild—yon cliff is near— 
The dashing billow foams beneath 
Vo tempt despair to speedy death. 
+ * * 


But no—a lingering fate was mine— 
Some fishers from the whelming brine 
Snatched me. ‘To their vain care I owe 
A loathed existence, lengthened woe. 


The terrors of the law I woo’d, 
And claimed the forfeit, ‘« blood for blood.”’ 
Despair was baflied—’twas decreed 

That justly did the villain bleed. 

Absolved trom guilty stain—restored 

To being my torn heart abhorred— 
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Hither I sped, in woe to abide 

Where Laura lived— where Laura died, 
To pour for her the unceasing moan, 
To wail her fate, and wish my own. 


But could I dwell, where tomy gaze 

The memory of happier days 

Each tree, each shrub, each once-loved flower 
Restored in all its harrowing power ? 


I fled awhile —the word was given, 

And culture from the scene was driven ; 

’Neath havoc’s hand the mansion fell, 
Dismantled was each flow’ry dell ; 

Each fairest spot, once fondly loved, 

Where I and Laura oft had roved, 

Was changed—weeds choked each velvet green, 
And hasty ruin marked the scene ; 

And late where splendid halls appeared, 

This lowly, lonely hut was reared. 


The work of desolation past 
Heartless I sought my home at last ; 
And as my eye in frenzy roved, 

How well that wilderness it loved ! 
Methought the scene accorded best 
With the distraction of my breast : 
Yet with the desolation there 

Not wildest desert would compare ! 


Oft is the solitary waste 

With some brief struggling flow’ret graced, 
Oft is the gloom of winter's day 

Enlivened by some transient ray ; 

Yet ne’er do slumbering griefs impart 

A glow, to cheer the broken heart ; 

No flower is ever born to bless 

The maddened spirit’s wilderness ; 

No respite can oblivion bring— 

Hearts wintered know no second spring ! 


Stranger, thou'st heard my tale—in vain 
Thou hast not listened to the strain, 

If it but gratitude hath taught 

To Him whose love thy weal hath wrought, 
While to the lot of others fell 





The cup of misery. Fare thee well ! Cuartes M. 





WIDOWED LOVE. 


Tet me, chaste spirit! in yon orb of light, 


Which seems to wearied souls an ark of rest, 


So calm—so peaceful—so divinely bright— 
_Solace of broken hearts—the mansion of the blest ! 
Tell me, oh! tell me—shall I meet again 


The long-lost object of my only love ! 


This hope but mine, death were release from pain ; 
Angel of mercy! haste—and waft my soul above ! 


7. G. 
































Sathana 
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Mrs. Hatt, in her admirable “ Sketches of Irish Character,” 
has given us several excellent examples of that class among her 
countrymen, who perpetually put off, not the “ evil day,” but 
the good one; and although one of her critics has said she is 
wearing out her ideas, we are of a contrary opinion, for there are 
infinite varieties in the species. From the “ dinna fash yoursel ” 
idler, of Miss Hamilton’s ‘‘Cottagers of Glenbervie,”’ to the 
roemorrow of Miss Edgeworth’s Prince of Procrastination, Basil 
Lowe, there may be traced in provident England, not less than 
the sister countries, numerous subjects for either mournful or 
ludicrous example Every country can produce as plentiful a 
crop of these ‘‘cumberers of the ground,” as a satirist could 
ridicule, or a moralist lament. 

Miss Mitford’s portraits are all so true to the life, so decisive 
in their lineaments, yet so delicate in their touches, that we can- 
not help wishing she had also drawn a dealer in to-morrow, by 
giving us an example, in her own sex, as brilliant, terse, racy, 
and original as her talking lady—an example that might bring 
many of us to book in the way of self-reformation, for who 
amongst us have no sins of omission to register? 

Well do I remember the time (though many a year has passed 
since then,) when a great impression was made in my native 
town in consequence of pretty Sarah Selwyn leaving school for 
the purpose of becoming, neminally, her brother’s housekeeper. 
She was just eighteen, tall, elegant, and graceful, though still of 
girlish appearance ; was delicately fair, with small features, and 
mild blue eyes ; her face surrounded, her head covered, by such 
a profusion of flaxen ringlets, that a picture of far inferior pre- 
tensions would have been interesting in such a frame. No 
wonder the young men pronounced her “an angel,” and the girls 
tortured their poor heads with pins, rollers, curling irons, and 
cracker-like papers, to be angelic also. 

The sprightly Sarah Selwyn, the accomplished Sarah Selwyn, 
as well as the beautiful Saral: Selwyn, rang in every one’s ears 
the first fortnight, when the further discovery was made that 
although, from her passion for dancing, her brother called her 
Sal Volatile, yet that she added to all her attractions those of a 
learned lady. She was botanical, mechanical, casuistical, and 
could puzzle the doctor himself—was, in short, that strange ani- 
mal which as yet we had never beheld, a real blue-stocking. 
Yet with all this, none of us were frightened at poor Sarah; and 
even when she had taken two men ten miles out of town to open 
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alittle hillock by the road-side, which she called a tumulus, and 
returned with some broken brown crockery, which appeared to 
be fragments of an unmentionable vessel, dropped from the pan- 
niers of a travelling donkey, but which she declared was a Roman 
vase, and presented, in due form, to the * philosophical society” 
of the county town, though we envied, we forgave her superiority, 
Neither her hard words, nor the coral lips which pronounced 
them, could awaken dislike to one always kind and courteous, 
and one, moreover, always proving, in one little weakness, that 
even she—beauty, and wit, and philosopher as she might be— 

Was not mixed up without allay, 

And formed but of a finer clay. 

«My dear Miss Selwyn,” would one of the matrons of the 
party say, ‘I lent you my long cloak to preserve you from cold, 
six weeks since, telling you I could not spare it. I am sorry to 
interrupt your conversation, which, 1 dare say, is very instructive 
to my young people, but I must have my cloak; I have sent and 
written till I am tired—pray name a time for its return.” 

“Oh dear! I am so sorry; but I have been so busy cutting 
out sheets and towels, that really—”’ 

“You are an excellent housewife, I doubt not, or you woull 
not engage in such hontely duties ; but, really, in six weeks’ time 
I should have thought that—” 

«To-morrow, dear madam, you may depend upon it I will seek 
for the cloak, and—” 

“And will you send me the song you promised so long, 
Sarah?” said another of the party. 

“And return my drawing book? As my poor sister’s was 
ruined completely at your house, I cannot help pressing for 
mine!” cried a third. 

“My dear friend, don’t rise, your dress is torn so entirely out 
of the gathers you cannot be seen.” 

“J recollect it is; cannot you pin it, Maria?” 

“‘T shall ruin it if] do; the muslin is so fine that—” 

“Oh! never mind, it must be pinned ; or, if I can get out of 
the room, I will borrow one of Mrs. —~.; indeed I must get her 
to lend me shoes, for mine are slit down at the heels ; 1 did net 
know we should make up a little dance.” 

“Nor would it have been thought of if you had not urged it, 
which I thought strange, as you are going to have a large party 

‘to-morrow, and have every thing to arrange.” 

‘Thad forgot that; but I must dance, I have promised s0 

many,’’ replied the sought-for beauty. 
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Alas! the many quarrelled among the beaux; the many tit- 
tered among the belles; for even the beauty was rendered lu- 
dicrous by a dress too short and too wide. And thus it ever was! 
Poor Sarah was very extravagant, yet never well-dressed; very 
economic, yet never saving: dreaded as a borrower, and a dle- 
stroyer, yet naturally generous, and intentionally just. Always a 
sloven ; even the striking beauty of her long tresses became the 
medium of betraying her foible; her hair was always ‘to be 
adjusted to-morrow ;”? the nert assembly would show her in a 
completely new dress ; the next dinner party would prove that she 
had remembered to arrange the dessert before the company hail 
arrived ; and that the pastry, which she insisted on making her- 
self, was not forgotten till the hour when it ought to be in the 
oven. 

“Have you read the new novel by Charlotte Smith, or those 
sweet poems by Anna Matilda? Have you practised the music of 
Oscar and Malvina, which I sent you? Did you draw the pat- 
tern to commence working your flounce?” were questions asked 
then, as such are now. ‘To all, Sarah generally gave a negative ; 
she “never read any trifling productions—she had not time to 
practice new music; to morrow she would begin to work her 
new muslin, as she was determined to wear her dress on her 
brother’s wedding-day.”” 

But her brother married ere the pattern was drawn, and in the 
flutter and business of pleasure consequent on the bridal, poor 
Sarah was naturally driven on the rock of to-morrow, for the ful- 
filment of all her intentions, comprehending the study of hydrau- 
lics, and experiments on carbonic gas. As all things, however, 
have an end, and the bride was really a sensible and good young 
woman, who loved her husband, their gaiety was not unwisely 
protracted, and a time of being domestic succeeded, which Sarah 
embraced with avidity, as promising a novelty in her late circuin- 
stances. 

*T will lay aside this treatise on the nature of the syphon, 
dear sister, and help you; give me that little cap, I shall be de- 
lighted to work it for you in the most superb style; you have no 
idea how very delicately I can do open hem.” 

The cap was gratefully handed in answer to her request, and 
Sarah determined to begin the work to-morrow; but a month 
elapsed before the pattern was fixed upon, and in the course of 
that tine how many engagements were made, how many passing 
circumstances claimed attention! It was winter, and numerous 
parties invited; then Christmas involved engagements that must 
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be attended to, and the necessity of altering old dresses, returning 
borrowed ones, remembering the poor in such an inclement sea. 
son, paying bills out of a narrow stipend, which required a large 
one ; receiving the visits, or ans ering the letters, of an accepted 
lover, (whose father insisted that the parties should be of age 
before they married,) occupied all her time. 

Yes! the admired beauty had now one lover, a professed, de. 
voted, and affianced lover ; but it was certain that she had been 
known as the belle of our cirele two years before one may 
amongst her many adorers really offered himself in that capacity, 
and our readers are aware that he was a very young one. With 
all her charms, it was observed, that military men (those intruding 
captivators of all country misses, and match-spoilers of all coun. 
try beaux,) seldom danced with her—perhaps they were more 
subject than others to distinguish deficiencies in dress costume, 
or had a technical aversion to that insubordination to propriety 
and common sense implied by the eternal “to-morrow.” The 
sons of our wealthy merchants also, dazzled as they might be by 
her person, shrunk from the promiser who never performed, and 
deemed the innocent beauty a kind of dealer in accommodation 
bills—one whom it was proper to admire, but it would be madness 
tomarry. But we must return to sprigging the baby-cap. 

It was actually begun—Sarah laid aside her engagements 
within and without the house, whether of books never read, les- 
sons never practised, fillagree never rolled, and drawings never 
finished ; or of calls made always out of season, and visits at any 
time not named in the invitation, and seriously took to her needle. 
Happy and wise is the woman who knows the full value of this 
humble instrument, the most useful wherewith the dull can kill 
time, and the lively dispense kindness. Sarah diseoursed elo- 
quently on the subject, but someway she never had the good for- 
tune to display her passion for its merits beyond her words. The 
needles in her possession were always so large that they tore the 
cambric, or so small that they could not contain the cotton—the 
mornings were too bright, the evenings too gloomy for the pur- 
pose—*‘ she must buy better needles, inquire of some kind friend 
(knowing in such matters,) where real Japan cotton could be 
purchased, and alter her plan of proceeding to-morrow.” 

Not only did her sister-in-law (who quietly finished eleven 
similar undertakings whilst this was proceeding,) watch the 
soiled and slowly-progressive affair with an eye of interest, but 
that of her lover also ; and, at his instigation, she resolved that, 
even with all possible hindrances, this covering for the head of 
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her future relative should be ready before it could be wanted; a 
resolve rendered the more necessary, as it was become evident to 
many, that even the young and hitherto ardent lover had become 
somewhat infected with the fears of ‘‘ to-morrow,” and was apt 
to contrast the torn flounces, tle pinned sleeves, untied sashes, 
dirty frills, and make-shift nondescript devices common in 
Sarah’s dress, with the systematic neatness of her sister-in-law, 
whose mind was yet far better stored with the information be- 
fitting her sex and situation. Comparisons are dangerous as 
well as odious—every true friend urged her to work the cap as 
speedily as possible, and never did her kind relative find it, as 
the phrase is, ‘lying about,’’ without taking the opportunity of 
silently forwarding the end proposed, so that it was, indeed, 
aearly finished, when the lady in question became unable to do 
that or any thing else. 

“But, dear sister,” cried Sarah, “ the cap is almost done, and 
Henry will be so pleased with my punctuality, that, really, if you 
will only put it off till to-morrow—” 

Alas! the morrow came, and the boy came, but the cap was 
neither finished for him, nor the sister after him ; and when the 
two years of probation had ended, Henry began to think his 
friends wiser than himself, and proved that he had indeed arrived 
at years of discretion—there was another pause. 

And did so attractive a girl really lose her husband? Yes! 
her eccentricities, aided by her habits of procrastination, suc- 
ceeded, at length, in breaking an affection as ardent and gene- 
rous as ever man felt for woman; but, at the ripe age of thirty- 
two, Sarah, after being successively a fashionist, politician, and 
fanatic—after losing her fortune by inertness, and risking her 
character by unmeaning levities and improper associations—mar- 
ried a widower with six daughters; one of those considerate per- 
sonages who fulfil the proverb of ‘ please the eye and plague the 
heart.” 

She has doubled his family, quadrupled his cares, curtailed 
his comforts, diminished his respectability, and, it is feared, irre- 
parably injured his fortune, yet she is a woman of integrity and 
kindness ; a woman who honours her husband, loves her children, 
is friendly to her neighbours, charitable to the poor, and amiable 
in her conduct to all around her. Even the idle and extravagant 

servants, who complain that she forgets to give directions about 
any thing, yet expects to find every thing done, call her “ good- 
tempered ;”? and the schoolmistress, who bewails her children’s 
‘eturn from the vacations, with ragged clothes and extravagant 
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ornaments, lace tuckers and soleless shoes, talks of her gentle. 
ness and negligence in the same breath. Husbands look at her 
with complacency, as being ‘still a fine woman ;” wives, with 
tenderness, as “ having been ence handsome, but gone off pro- 
digiously.” Maiden ladies cannot tolerate even the mother of 4 
family ‘in being so terrible a sloven, and rendering her children 
such ;” but they have more mercy than the bachelors, who, in 
the ill-dressed dinners and ill-sorted company found at her 
table, consider her husband a perfect martyr. They know not 
(hard-hearted and ill-conditioned beings as they all are,) that no 
lady in their circle of acquaintance is more anxious to please 
even gourmands, than our unlucky friend; but, alas! her to-mor. 
row is ever in the way—her venison is ruined with waiting for it, 
her pheasants tasteless for want of it—her fish requires the sauce 
it is to bring, her ragouts the seasoning to be purchased on iis 
arrival. It is always her intention to set off her house, her hus- 
band, her children, and herself, on all occasions of festivity, in 
order to make amends for foregoing failures, but the day arrives 
before the first can be put in order; of course, the second must 
brook his usual mortification ; the children are too much out of 
sorts to be rendered even temporarily tidy, and, besides, ‘ every 
body makes allowances for them ;’ for herself, ‘ really she is 
ashamed to be seen ; but to-morrow she will see after every thing.” 

Those who apprehend that indolence occasions this procrasti- 
nation are as wrong as those who excuse it: ’tis a vile habit, be- 
gan, perhaps, from the vanity of doing more, and affecting more, 
than others, which has degenerated into worse than doing nothing. 
Had she been content to be a beauty only, Sarah would have been 
at least a handsome automaton even now, for neatness and deli- 
cacy are never-failing cosmetics ; if she had really cultivated her 
mind, instead of merely catching hold of a few hard words, and 
dipping into books above her understanding, she might have been 
a pleasant companion, and talked away the impression of dirty 
nails, draggled petticoats, and gaping pocket-holes ; or if she 
had been indeed a notable sempstress, and a stay-at-home young 
woman, she would have been a truly estimable and loveable 
creature, for the union of utility and beauty are ever permanent. 
It was the universality of her claims that paralyzed them all, that 
lost her the lover of her loving days—the friends of her first and 
warmest attachments—the admirers of her brilliant captivations, 
and eventually the esteem which, if not dazzling, is generally 
permanent. The sweetness of her temper, and the inherent geve- 
rosity of her nature, peculiarly fitted her for the arduous duties of a 
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mother-in-law, yet every one of her six daughters-inelaw condemn 
her as the connexion which induced them to marry unwisely, or 
live single unpleasantly. In days to come, can it be hoped that 
her own children will be more grateful for her kindness, or more 
respectful for her prudence? Will they not remember and 
regret the many periods when a little care might have arrested a 
dangerous disease, a little correction have removed a growing 
fault—when the discretion of a mother should have pointed out 
the dangers of a tender connection, and the wisdom of a faitiiful 
guardian have led them to remember their Creator in the days of 
their youth? whereas, every duty was postponed, every warning 
neglected, every obligation unenforced, until ‘‘to morrow, ani! 
to-morrow, and to-morrow.” B. i. 





THE DEAD BRIGAND, 


Wuy sleeps he here! the bands have met 
With trumpet-clang and sword ; 

Their blood the sunny turf hath wet ; 
But he is not their lord. 


With cloak that seemeth like a shroud, 
And belt around him swung, 

That man hath heard a lay more proud 
Than e’er his bugle rung. 


Where mournfully the river dashed 
They came with brand and spear, 

And torches on his cavern flashed ; 
Then wherefore sleeps he here! 


He heard the trumpet of the foe 
Swell its note o’er the sunless tide ; 
And must he leave that maid! ob, no! 
She is his lovely bride. 


Upon her cheek he pressed a kiss, 
And to the field were driven 
The fiery brigands in their bliss, 

As meteors o’er the heaven. 


He fell as falls the lofty tree, 
When storms its trunk divide, 

And the thrilling shout of victory 
Pealed o’er him as he died. 


No beauteous visions haunt him now 
With music from the seas, 

Or lips that breathed their sweetest vow 
When woods had hushed their bees. 


He needs no prophet to record, 
No cypress-tree to weep ; 
With muffled cloak and bloody sword, 


Thus should a soldier sleep ! 
Recinaty Avcesrine, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES.—NO. Il. 
THE PAGE. 

‘Henry, I trow thou hast been dreaming of Constance tjj| 
thou hast forgotten thy last night’s engagement,” said Sir Wi. 
liam Colingbourne, the gay proprietor of Abbey Hall, as he fa. 
miliarly, and somewhat boisterously, burst into the apartment of 
his friend and visitor, Henry Talbot. 

“Nay, William,” replied Henry, “thou dost me wrong; | 
have, in verity, been engaged in a dream, but more the poet’: 
than the lover’s.”’ 

‘¢ What’s this ?”’ said Sir William, as he received a paper, which 
his friend, with a playful affectation of profound respect, handed 
him, and read the following :—‘‘ A ditty composed to the favour. 
ite air of Sir William Colingbourne, and humbly dedicated to him 
by his devoted servant and loving friend.’? ‘* Wheugh! thou art 
of late grown mighty poetical,” said he; adding, with a smile, 
‘‘T will pension thee, Hal, and make thee my rhymster. Thy 
song I’ll get by rote, and troul it for thee after dinner; but come, 
iny devoted servant and loving friend, let me hasten thee to pay 
thy devoirs to one, to whom, if I err not, thou art still more de- 
voted and loving. Thy mistress is below, and, hawk in hand, ex- 
pects her true knight to lead her to her palfrey.” 

With these words Sir William took his friend’s arm, ani 
descended with him to the court-yard, where the scene was of the 
most animated description. The attendants of those friends of 
Sir William who had repaired to Abbey Hall, to partake of the 
diversion of hawking, were caparisohing the horses of their 
masters. Michael Gervis, the falconer, with his assistants, were 
hooding their hawks, and applying to their feet the jesses, or 
straps, by which they were held on the hand. The merriment of 
the retainers, the impatient neighing of the horses, and the bay- 
ing of dogs, presented a scene of animation somewhat tu- 
multuous. 

The guests of Sir William were partaking a slight repast in the 
hall, which done, the party was soon on horseback, and moved 
forward at a brisk rate to their diversions, to the enjoyment of 
which we shall leave them, whilst we introduce them more pal- 
ticularly to the reader. 

The scene of our history is laid at Abbey Hall, adjoining the 
ancient village of Ambresbury, in Wiltshire. In the prime of 
life, Sir William Colingbourne, the proprietor of this hospitable 
mansion, had retired from court on the usurpation of Rickard Ill. 
contenting himself with obscurity, as the most honourable con- 
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dition under a government which, in secret, he could but despise 
andabhor. His niece and heiress, Constance Tresilian, had, at 
an early age, been betrothed to Henry Talbot, who was, at the 
period of the commencement of our story, on a visit to her uncle, 
previously to his marriage. These flattering prospects were, 
however, blasted by the machinations of a false friend :—but we 
are anticipating our story, to which we return. 

“Gentlemen,” said Sir William to his friends, (who had been 
invited to an entertainment, at the conclusion of the day’s diver- 
sions,) “ ye have all liberally contributed to the festivity of the 
day by a copious flow of wit and song. Allow me, in return, to 
trou] to a favourite air of minea ditty from the pen of our poetical 
friend, Henry Talbot.” 

The song, a previous mention of which the reader may recol- 


lect, was as follows :— 
The sun is up! the day is clear! 
The quarry’s on the wing ! 
Slip hood and jess, it hovers near, 
Now up, my falcon, spring ! 
Fleet must the pinion cut the sky, 
That would escape thine eagle eye ! 
Away, away, like mountain roe, 
The game flies off apace— 
Away, away, like bolt from bow 
The gallant hawk gives chase ! 
To deadly deed the arrow wings, 
So on its prey the falcon springs! 
The strife—the struggle, cannot last— 
Awhile ’twas dubious, yet ‘tis past— 
With crested plume that triumph speaks, 
His master’s hand the victor seeks. 
Well done, my noble bird, well done, 
Thy meal to-day thou’st nobly won ! 

With similar ditties the hours flew gaily by, and the guests were 
about to retire, at a late hour, when Sir William, exhilarated 
with wine, and forgetful of necessary caution, rose and said, 
“There wasa time, my friends, when we used not to part with- 
out a health to our rulers—at present such a toast is only drank 
by traitors—yet let us pledge our country, ‘ not as she ¢s, but as 
she should be? The guests arose, and the toast was drank 
with enthusiasm. ‘ Gentlemen,” added the lively and incautious 
host, “I cannot forbear a pleasantry that this moment strikes 
me. V’ll term it an enigma; yourselves may furnish a solution. 


‘ The cat, the rat, and Lovel, that dog, 
Rule all England under a hog.’’’* 





* « An allusion to the names of Catesby, Ratcliffe, and Lord Lovel, anil 
tothe arms of Richard, which were a boar,” says the historian ; adding, 
“this quibble cost the unfortunate gentleman his life.” 
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A burst of laughter showed how readily the distich was ep,. 
prehended—the guests were not slow to applaud a spirit tha 
could express its contempt for the unprincipled ministers of th, 
bloody and tyrannic Richard. Little did they suspect the fata) 
consequences of his imprudence that awaited the unfortunate §;; 
William—little did they suspect that one base enough to becom: 
the spy, the tool, of a tyrant, sat with them at the festive board of 
their hospitable entertainer. 

Mark Cary had long beheld with jealous eyes the attachmey: 
of Constance Tresilian for Henry Talbot. Connected by bloo 
with the families of both, he had himself been a witness to the 
contract which bound them to each other. Yet, indulging the 
unnatural hope of severing those tender ties, he, with insidious 
arts, wormed himself into the confidence of his unsuspecting rival, 
whose generous bosom little surmised it nourished a viper waiting 
to sting its everlasting peace. 

So effectually did the traitor conceal the black duplicity of his 
soul, and so successful was he in his endeavours to appear 
amiable in the eyes of the confiding youth, that he soon became 
Henry Talbot's especial friend and confidant. In all his visits to 
the uncle of his betrothed, Cary accompanied him, and varied had 
been the machinations of the villain, which, though they hal 
failed of supplanting his rival, had been devised with sufficient 
cunning not to redound upon their author. ‘Too soon, however, 
a fatal opportunity offered. The incautious expressions en. 
ployed by Sir William Colingbourne opened a door to the ruin 
of himself and friend ; and Cary, unhesitatingly trampling upon 
all the ties of consanguinity, upon the claims of hospitality, pre- 
pared to reap a dreadful harvest from the imprudence of his tov 
generous host and relative. 

Immediately upon retiring from the banquet, he despatched, by 
a confidential messenger, a letter to King Richard, who at that 
time was at Salisbury. Setting forth his own fidelity, yet repre- 
senting the necessity of caution, he denounced Sir William Co- 
lingbourne and Henry Talbot as traitors, and laid before the 
tyrant a plan for their apprehension, which might establish their 
guilt, and yet screen their accuser. Retiring to his apartment, 
he with impatience awaited the return of his emissary ; who, after 
an absence of three hours, arrived, and convinced him, by three 
gentle taps on the door of his chamber, (the signal agreed upon,) 
of the successful execution of his commission. 

Sir William and his guests were early on horseback, and after 
a ride of several miles over the plain, were returning to enjoy the 
festivities of Abbey Hall, when they were met by a strong de 
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tachment of royal guards, the leader of which, on the approach 
of the cavalcade, rode forward, and with an authoritative voice, 
inquired, “Are there in this gay company any gentlemen who 
answer to the names of Colingbourne, Talbot, and Cary ?” 

Sir William, with his two companions thus addressed, advancin ’, 
presented themselves as the persons named. ‘ Then, gentlemen,” 
alded the officer, “I have it in command from my lord the king, 
to summon ye this instant to Salisbury.” , 

“Submit not to the arrest—we will support you,”’ cried several 
of Sir William’s party, the whole of which simultaneously moved 
forward to the defence of their friends. 

Sir William, earnestly disclaiming all resistance, expressed his 
readiness to submit to the commands of the king, as the best proof 
cf his innocence. His arguments prevailed: his sorrowing 
friends beheld him and his two companions surrender their 
swords, and, under military escort, depart for Salisbury. 

Immediately upon their arrival, they were conducted to the 
presence of Richard. 

“Ye have been speedy to obey my summons, masters,” said 
the tyrant; adding, while a sardonic smile distorted his harsh 
features, “1 must be equally speedy in the work of justice—do 
ve answer tothe names of William Colingbourne, Mark Cary, 
and Henry Talbot ?”’ 

“Honest men seek no disguise,’? calmly replied Sir William ; 
‘those, sir, are our names.’ 

‘Then are they not the naines of honest men, but of attainted 
traitors!” replied Richard; adding, ‘Sir William Colingbourne, 
thou art accused of having u tered seditious words against thy 
liege lord the king—dost thou confess the charge ?” 

“] cannot, sir, lay perjury upon my soul,” replied Sir William ; 
‘against my liege lord I never uttered an ungracious word.” 

“Ha! a bold traitor!” cried the king, who well understood the 
allusion to his usurpation. ‘¢ A bold and daring traitor! I'll talk 
with thee anon. Cary,” added he, ‘dost thou know aught of 
the expressions employed by thy companion? remember, silence 
will criminate thyself.”’ 

“And truly, sir, would Mark Cary rather perish with a friend 
than recreantly betray him.” 

‘Harry Talbot,” resumed Richard, “thou hast not yet spoken 
—dost thou confess against thy traitorous friend ?” 

“I am no Judas,” replied Henry ; “I caunot smile and bee 
tray.’? 

‘By my fay!” cried the king, “we have to deal with sturdy 
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villains—we must ourselves be the accusant, since the valoroy; 
Sir Colingbourne thus eats his own expressions.”’ 

‘That loathsome diet is only for the coward,” indignantly re. 
plied Sir William, ‘If thou hast stomach for my poor quibble 
hear it—” 

“Enough, sir,” interrupted Richard, “ again we need not hear 
it—it hath been told us once; and though to thee it seems a pun, 
to us it sounds like rankest treason. But, sir, we have not yer 
done with thee: thou art, I ween, aware that Buckingham has 
paid the forfeit of his treasons, If thou wouldst gaze upon a 
grateful object, his trunkless head is blackening on our castle 
wall without. Your Wiltshire gales have a wondrous effect ix 
changing the complexion of a traitor—now, an thou hopest for 
mercy, throw thyself on our royal clemency ; confess thou didst 
participate in the traitorous design for which the duke has lately 
suffered,” 

«Even were I mean enough to seek to shield me from my 
fute,’”’ replied Colingbourne, ‘* how could I hope to raise compa:- 
sion in the bosom which was steeled to the cries of helpless in- 
fancy? how could I hope to ward the blow from that vile hand 
which administered to an unsuspecting wife the poisonous 
draught? No, tyrant, I seek not to disarm thy rage—Bucking- 
ham was my friend, but forfeited all claim to my regard, whea 
first he lent himself, a willing instrument, to work out thy ini- 
quitous designs. I will not hide from thee how grateful ’twas to 
me to learn he had deserted thy unholy cause, yet durst I not, 
even then, support a man who had betrayed the interests of his 
country.” 

‘** By heaven, we have secured a most determined traitor!” said 
the king; adding, with assumed calmness, ‘‘ thou hast spoken 
well and valorously, sir knight, hast thou aught else to add ? re- 
member, tongues wag not in the grave.” 

There was an awful pause, as the gloomy tyrant gazed on his 
victim, whose calm and unshrinking eye met in proud defiance 
his infuriated glance. 

“ Away !” at length he exclaimed; ‘howl to thy priest— 
kneel to thy God! for, by my hopes of vengeance, one hour shall 
seal thy eternal destiny. Guards, remove him! As for ye other 
traitors, perpetual captivity be your reward; away!” he waved 
his hand, and both Talbot and Cary were removed. 

Tt will be readily conceived that the king’s anger against the 
last-mentioned person was merely assumed. In a short time 
Cary was recalled. 
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«By the rood, Master Cary,” said Richard, “we stand be- 
holden to thy fidelity. These worthies were, in verity, most 
desperate traitors. But seat thee, good Cary, seat thee, and tell 
me why thou durst not openly denounce them.” 

Cary, with sufficient duplicity, explained his conduct and wishes 
to the king. 

“Excellent, my prudent friend,” said Richard; “thou art a 
man after wy own heart—thy plan was judicious, and thy views 
moderate. The Lady Constance and the estate are thine—I will 
despatch a body of my guards to establish thee in possession— 
and, dost thou hear? J am still thy debtor.” 

Cary expressed his acknowledgments, and was about to retire. 

“Tarry, friend,” said the king, perchance thou mayst as well 
dress thy tale to the lady with a few horrors—stay and see Sir 
Colingbourne die—he will, I trow, hold manfully to the last.” 

But Cary, whose heart, though hard, was not, like that of the 
inhuman tyrant, capable of receiving pleasure from sights of 
blood, excused himself, and retired. 

Let us now return to the unhappy Constance, who, from the 
previous day’s fatigue, had been indisposed for the morning ride 
with her friends. She had completed her arrangements for the 
reception of the party on their return, and retired to her chamber 
to await their arrival. ‘* Truly am I grown strangely forgetful,” 
ejaculated she; ‘*I promised Henry I would perfect me in the 
song he taught me.” 

She retired, and shortly after returning, with her spinet, sang 
to a plaintive air the following 


SONG. 
MY FIRST, LAST LOVE, FAREWELL! 
' The fight was done—the strife was o’er— 
On the red field of battle low 
A warrior lay—the chilling damp 
Of death was gathering on his brow, 
And o’er him bent a female form, 
And as his dying accents fell, 
”*Twas thus they met her startled ear, 
‘* My first, last love, farewell !” 


Her kerchief staunched the purple stream— 
Her arm sustained his sinking head— 

She clasped his bosom, which her own 
Warm throb returned not—he was dead ! 

She saw him die—one thrilling shriek 
Escaped, as by his side she fell, 

These hurried words faint gasping forth, 
‘My first, last love, farewell !” 


As Constance finished her song, the trampling of horses was 
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heard below. ‘They are come!” she gaily exclaimed, ani 
hastened to meet, as she supposed, her friends. What was her 
surprise, when she beheld the court-yard filled with armed horse. 
men. Summoning her fortitude, she inquired the purport of 
their visit. 

«Qur business, fair lady,” replied the commander of the 
troop, “is to summon Sir William Colingbourne and two of his 
friends to meet their sovereign.” Observing her agitation, he 
added, “Be not distressed, fair maiden, thy friends will, I doubt 
not, prove their innocence; if Guy de Clifforde’s interest can 
avail them aught, I promise thee it shall not be wanting.” 

Constance faultered her acknowledgments to the generous 
cavalier, and informed him her uncle was with his friends on the 
plain. With a graceful courtesy that savoured of respect and 
pity, the oflicer bade her adieu, and retired with his company. 

Heavily passed the minutes with the unhappy maiden, till the 
return of the equestrian party, unaccompanied by her uncle and 
lover, realized her worst fears. Refusing consolation, she retired 
to her chamber, to cherish in solitude the grief that would admit 
of no palliative. The visitors at the hall severally retired, and 
the orphan was left alone to the indulgence of her sorrows. 

The sun was sinking in an unclouded brightness, that ill-ac- 
corded with the gloom which hung over the ill-fated inmates of 
Abbey Hall, when Constance, anxiously awaiting the return of 
messengers which she had despatched to Salisbury, beheld from 
her window a single horseman rapidly approaching. She strove 
to leave the room, but her strength failing her, she sank, almost 
insensible, on a couch. Ina few minutes Mark Cary burst into 
the apartment—his presence seemed to revive her. 

‘My uncle—my Henry—tell me, where are they?’’ she wildly 
exclaimed, as she seized his extended hand. 

‘*Calm thyself, dearest Constance,” said the villain, as he sup- 
ported her trembling frame to a seat. 

“Calm! calm!” almost shrieked the maiden, “ dost thou bid 
me be calm, while Henry, while my uncle, are in the hands of an 
infuriated tyrant?’ Oh, Mark, if thou hast any pity tell me the 
worst !” 

The traitor gradually unfolded to her the dreadful tale; inform- 
ing her of his having been sentenced to imprisonment with Heury, 
and of his escape during the confusion that attended the sudden 
execution of Sir William. To his surprise the maiden received 
the intelligence with a degree of firmness of which he hat 
thought lier incapable. 
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« Didst thou see my uncle die?’ she almost calmly inquired; 
adding, “ will they murder Henry, too ?” 

Cary assured her of his conviction that the tyrant would not 
thus far extend his cruelty, informed her he did not see her uncle 
suffer, and concluded by representing the necessity of an imme- 
diate flight, as the emissaries of Richard were, he said, approach- 
ing to eject from the hall its present inmates. 

“Nay, Constance, it must not be,” said Cary, as the orphan 
expressed her determination to await the coming of the soldiers ; 
“we have every thing to fear from their arrival. Thou wilt he 
exposed to the brutal violence of lawless ruflians ; and the least of 
my misfortunes will be, again to fall into the hands of the tyrant. 
Let us, under cover of the night, retire to Winchester: I will 
place thee under my mother’s care, and henceforth direct all my 
exertions to the rescue of our mutual friend.” 

The plan was too rational to be rejected. Constance, with thi 
insidious Cary, and only two attendants, departed on horseback 
for Winchester; whither, after a long and dreary ride, they ar- 
rived, and Constance was placed under the protection of Cary’s 
mother, an amiable lady, who kindly received the orphan, and 
sedulously endeavoured to mitigate those sorrows, of which her 
own idolized but unworthy son had been the author. 

It was now that the traitor began to think of reaping the fruit 
of his designing. His first device was to convey to the ears of 
Constance a report of the death of Henry Talbot. Many and 
bitter were the tears of the ill-fated maid at this double bereave- 
ment. Long was it ere the strength of nature could combat with 
the ills of her situation, and when recovered from the dangerous 
indisposition which seized her, there was a settled gloom upon 
her spirits which nothing could remove. 

Weeks and months rolled away ; and not an hour passed unim- 
proved by the insidious Cary, whose insinuating graces, which 
had wrought so effectually upon the too-confiding Henry Talbot, 
aimed, with no trifling degree of success, at the affection and 
esteem of Constance. To himself, and his aged parent, the be- 
reaved heart of the orphan clung, as to the only beings upon 
earth who had any claim upon her fondness. 

These instances of attachment the traitor was willing to under- 
stand as symptoms of the passion with which he had sought to 
inspire her. At length he ventured to address her in the language 
of love; but the cold and calm refusal that met his impassioned 
vows, convinced him of the hopelessness of his cause. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be necessary to give a briet 
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detail of events that occurred during the period of Constance 
Tresilian’s residence at Winchester. The measure of Richard’, 
crimes was full ; and a fate, too mild and honourable, however, 
for his many and detestable enormnities, awaited him. The Ear! 
of Richmond landed in Wales, and, seconded by the wishes and 
prayers of the nation, marched against the tyrant. Richard, 
whose only virtues were military courage and skill, hastened 
oppose him. The adverse armies met at Bosworth, near Lei. 
cester, where, after the loss of one-third of his army, the death 
of the tyrant (who, having performed prodigies of valour, fell a 
length, overwhelmed by numbers,) decided the fate of the day, 
leaving the victory, with undisputed possession of the crown of 
England, to his triumphant rival. 

In these changes of events, Mark Cary was not slow to read the 
downfall of his hopes. He renewed his solicitations to the or. 
phan, but without success. Once more resorting to his favourite 
arts, he was preparing to force or inveigle her to compli 
ance, when an unexpected occurrence frustrated his machina 
tions. 

Sir Guy de Clifforde, the cavalier whom the reader may re- 
member to have been despatched to Abbey Hall, to procure the 
arrest of the ill-fated uncle of Constance, disgusted with the 
tyrannic cruelty of Richard, had thrown off his allegiance, and 
was now in the command of a detachment of troops in the service 
of the Earl of Richmond. This gallant officer now appeared 
before Winchester, which place opened its gates with enthu- 
siasm. 

Cary, well knowing the detestation with which his treacheries 
were viewed by Sir Guy, whom he knew to be aware of his abode 
in Winchester, attempted to escape from the town with Con- 
stance, upon whom he had prevailed, by those arts in which he 
was so perfectly an adept, to accompany him. In this attempt, 
however, he was foiled by the vigilance of the guard placed by 
Sir Guy, at the gates of the town, for the purpose of intercepting 
suspected persons. 

Himself and Constance, whom he had habited as a page, were 
conducted before the officer on guard, in whom Constance (is 
covered Michael Gervis, her late uncle’s faleoner. The honest 
fellow’s surprise was equal to her own. 

‘Bless thee, my honoured lady!’ said he, while the tears 
coursed each other down his furrowed cheeks, “ the world hath 
been a weary one to thee; but, Heaven be praised! thy sorrows 
are well nigh over; a few hours will restore to thee Master 
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Talbot ; poor gentleman, he has suffered a long and dreary cap- 
tivity !” 

« My honest Gervis,” replied Constance, while her tears flowed 
in unison with his own, ‘‘thou hast yet another grief to learn. 
Henry has been long released from thraldom by the hand of 
death.” 

“From whom, lady, hadst thou that information ?” 

“From my friend here, Gervis, my friend, Master Mark Cary 
—you knew him, Gervis.” 

« And know him now, lady, as no meet companion for thee—I 
know him as the blackest, vilest traitor.” 

Without heeding the expostulations of Constance, he ordered 
the deceiver into close custody ; then, leading the astonished 
maiden to a seat, he addressed her: That villain has deluded 
thee, dearest lady ; hear me—Mark Cary is the author of all thy 
misfortunes; to him thou owest the loss of my honoured master, 
thy lamented uncle; to him thou owest the long and painful 
durance of Master Talbot—it is a long and a distressing tale, 
lady, but thou shalt hear it anon. But wilt thou not quit this 
strange garb, lady ?”’ 

Constance, expressing her intention to retain her disguise, re- 
quested the lieutenant to favour her with a recital of past events. 
Gervis complied, by a somewhat prolix detail uf the treachery of 
Cary, concluding with an eulogium on Sir Guy de Clifforde, who 
had been a second time despatched to Abbey Hall, a few hours 
after the departure of Constance, commissioned to eject the 
domestics of Sir William Colingbourne, and te establish the pos- 
session of Mark Cary. 

Of this arbitrary command he had taken upon himself the exe- 
cution, with the intention of offering his protection to the unbe- 
friended orphan ; and, though disappointed in not finding her, 
he had executed his harsh commission in the mildest manner, 
liberally contributing, from his own private resources, to the 
relief of the sufferers. 

This generous conduct had so gained him the affections of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, that, on his seceding from the 
cause of the tyrant, he was joined by them in considerable num- 
bers, *¢ Myself,” added Gervis, “ who had the honour to pro- 
mote the enterprize, Sir Guy has advanced to the rank I now 
hold.’’ 

“And when,” inquired Constance, ‘‘ will your generous com- 
mander march to Salisbury ?” 

“To-morrow’s dawn, lady, will see us on our route; and ere 
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the castle dial shall tell the hour of ten, liberty will be Maste; 
Talbot’s. Ah! lady, right glad am I to see that smile—’tis wha; 
thy features have, I trow, of late been strangers to.”’ 

‘‘Good Gervis,” returned Constance, ‘‘ wilt thou, if Sir Guy 
withhold not his permission, this day depart with me for Salis. 
bury?” 

‘Right willingly, lady,” replied the falconer—* yet what ca: 
it avail? we eannot of ourselves procure Master Talbot’s release 
Sir Guy, with an armed force, can alone gain access to the 
town.” 

‘I grant it, good Gervis,” said Constance, ‘‘ yet may we per. 
chance devise some means of softening one night of Henry’: 
captivity, by conveying to him information of approaching suc- 
cour.” 

“But, lady, we must first obtain Sir Guy’s permission—wilt 
thou that I ask it, or wilt thou become petitioner ?”’ 

«Even so, good Gervis,” gaily replied Constance. 

“Wilt thou not then doff these boyish habiliments?” asked 
Michael. 

““Nay, my friend—as the page of Henry, I will solicit Sir 
Guy’s promise of speedy assistance, and his permission to depart 
instantly ; so, Gervis, hold thyself in readiness to attend me to 
Sir Guy. If I am fanciful,” continued she, observing the lieute- 
nant gazing on her with astonishment; “if I am fanciful, dear 
Gervis, tis joy has made me so.” 

Gervis expressing his readiness to seek Sir Guy immediately, 
Constance familiarly took his offered arm, and set out with him 
to the quarters of the commandant. 

“Well, good master licutenant,” said Sir Guy, when Gervis, 
with his charge, had gained access to him, ‘* what doth this pretty 
youth require ?” 

** As a friend of Master Henry Talbot, Sir Guy,” replied Gervis, 
‘‘he is anxious to learn, from your own lips, when that unfortu- 
nate gentleman may expect enlargement.” 

*“To-morrow’s morning meal, fair boy,’’ replied De Clifforde, 
* will be the last that Talbot shall receive from a gaoler’s hand.” 

“* J] have another boon to ask, sir,” said Constance. 

“Name it, and ’tis thine, sir page,’’ replied the general. 

‘It is,” continued Constance, * that Master Gervis may attend 
me at noon to Salisbury.” 

“He wishes, sir,” said the lieutenant, observing his com- 
panion’s confusion, ‘to give to Master Talbot some intimation of 
approaching good fortune.” 
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«Truly, fair sir,” smilingly returned Sir Guy, “1 honour the 
devotion that can undertake so long and lonely a journey, from a 
wish to soften, for a few hours, the sorrows of a friend. Thou 
and Gervis have my full permission to depart immediately, with 
such attendants as ye may require. And now, Gervis,”’ continued 
the general, “‘ what news from the walls?” 

“T tarried, sir, tili thou shouldst put the question,” replied the 
lieutenant; “ the traitorous Mark Cary is a prisoner. I appre- 
hended the villain in his attempt tu escape, and have ordered him 
to close confinement.’’ 

“Tis well,” said Sir Guy, ‘1 deemed we should secure the 
caitiff. We will not send him to his fate till we have convinved 
him of the failure of his machinations.” 

“Yet spare him, sir,’ said Constance, ‘spare him for his 
mother’s sake !” 

“Truly, I can but marvel that thou, the friend of Talbot, 
shouldst intercede for his most deadly foe—who art thou, lovely 
boy?” 

“To-morrow, sir, ere noon, thy question shall be answered,”’ 
replied Constance ; * now I avail myself of thy permission, and 
humbly take my leave.”’ 

“Thou art a strange creature ; yet adieu—success attend thy 
travel,”’ said Sir Guy, as Constance pressed his extended hand, 
and retired. 

Let us now return to Henry Talbot, who still continued a close 
prisoner at Salisbury. His captivity was rendered more into- 
lerable, by his apprehensions for the safety of his beloved Con- 
stance, of whose fate, since his incarceration, he had been able to 
acquire no information. 

The shades of evening had begun to deepen the gloom of his 
lonely prison, as Henry, tired with pacing its narrow limits, drew 
near the grated window, and, with melancholy pleasure, surveyed 
the sinking sun, whose fading beams marked the close of another 
day of solitary confinement. The serenity of the scene promoted 
in the breast of the captive a correspondent degree of calm. His 
soul seemed elevated above the difficulties of his fortune, and he 
was beginning to indulge in the delightful dream of liberty and 
reunion with his Constance, when his reveries were broken by a 
voice beneath the window of his prison, chaunting the following 


SONG. 
Warrior, look up to the heavens above thee, 
See how in fondness upon thee they smile ; 
He that rules over them cannot but love thee, _ 
Doubt not, though danger lower o’er thee awhile. 
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The rage of a tyrant no more shall oppress thee ; 
Calmly await, till the night pass away, 

Calmly await, till the morn come to bless thee, 
Freedom and rapture shall brighteu its ray. 


With maniac wildness Henry climbed the iron grating of the 
window, and raising himself, for the first time, sufficiently high 
to enable him to command a view of the ground below, beheld, 
through the gloom of the evening, a youth in the habit of a page, 
standing beneath the fortress. Despondingly he loosed his hold, 
and regaining the floor, ejaculated, “I am doomed to disappoint. 
ments; that voice sounded like the silver accents of my Con. 
stance. I deemed at first that she was come to beguile the 
tedious hours of my captivity. Yon fair-haired page, I doubt nor, 
deems this cell of mine the prison of some luckless friend. Fond 
boy! perchance thy poetic vision may ne’er be realized; the 
friend thou hast sought to cheer may never, as thy fond fancy 
promises, be restored to freedom. I had myself a dream last 
night,” continued he, musing; ‘I will work it into a ditty, and 
inscribe it on the captive’s only tablet.” 

Having selected a favourable spot, he, with his ring, inscribed 
on the wall of his prison the following address 


TO CONSTANCE, 


I had a dream last night, my love! 
A dream of bliss, a dream of thee! 
Methought my prison doors were burst, 
And thou wert come to set me free! 


Again, begirt with noble dames 
{ stood—and thou wert at my side— 
We knelt—we breathed the mutual vow— 
We rose—I proudly hailed thee, bride ! 

As the captive concluded his task, he threw himself on his 
knees, and having devoutly offered up his evening orisons, retired 
to his pallet, and soon buried in profound sleep all consciousness 
of his situation. 

Henry had scarcely finished his frugal morning meal, when hi: 
attention was attracted by the sound of an unusual number of 
footsteps ascending the stairs that led to his prison—amid the 
confusion of murmurs, he could distinguish the ery of ‘* God save 
King Henry!” 

The captive sprung from his seat, and wildly exclaimed, “ The 
tyrant’s reign is o’er!”’ 

The next moment the door of his prison was burst, and be 
was pressed to the bosom of his betrothed, his faithful Con- 
stance. 
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When the first transports of the lovers had subsided, Henry 
paid his ackowledgments to Sir Guy de Clifforde, and taking the 
arm of his Constance, descended, amid the shouts of the soldiers, 
to the square, where he was welcomed with acclamations by the 
delighted populace. Having received the congratulations of many 
of his personal friends, who had assembled to hail his liberation, 
Henry assisted his betrothed to her saddle, and, attended by Sir 
Guy, and several officers of his corps, set off for Abbey Hall. 

The old domestics of Sir William Colingbourne had been, by 
the care of De Clifforde, restored to their situations, and were 
awaiting the arrival of their future lord. The old hall rang with 
acclamations as he alighted with his affianced bride, and gallant 
company. 

. * * . 

“Truly, in this circle of happy faces, lacks there one honest 
countenance,” said Sir Guy de Clifforde, during the banquet 
which followed the arrival of the party at the hall; ‘ Michael 
Gervis, the faleoner, should, methinks, share the happiness he 
hath «one so much to promote.” 

Gervis was summoned to the banqueting-room, and, malgre all 
his scruples of honest humility, was constrained to sit on the left 
hand of the Lady Constance. 

“Knowest thou aught, good master lieutenant,” asked Sir 
Guy, “ of the fair-haired page thou didst yesterday escort to Salis- 
bury 2” 

“The youth put himself under my protection, sir, describing 
himself as a friend of Master Talbot’s; and I felt bound to 
assist him,’’ replied Gervis, who had been instructed by Con- 
stance. 

“Marry then!” said Henry, “it was, I trow, the youth who 
sang so sweetly last night, below my window—he must have been 
aware of my approaching enlargement, and perilled himself to 
awaken me to hope. I would give half my estate to discover 
him.” 

“T agree to your conditions, Henry,” said Constance ; “ the 
youth you mention sang, Ff think, somewhat thus— 

The rage of a tyrant no more shall oppress thee ; 
Calmly await, till the night pass away, 


Calmly await, till the morn come to bless thee, 
Freedam and rapture shall brighten its ray !"’ 


The words, the air; but, more than all, the silver tones of the 
fair songstress, struck conviction to the breact of Henry. The 
tears of rapture rushed into his eyes, as he clasped his faithful 
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Constance to his bosom, and proclaimed her to have been the 
minstrel-page whose song had delighted him ! 
The bird so sweet that carolled round the cage, 
Where her mate held unwilling hermitage! 
Cuarces M, 





SCRAPS FROM HISTORY.—NO. Ill. 
RISE OF THE EMPRESS CATHERINE. 

CATHERINE was born at Runghen, a small village in Livonia, of 
very poor parents, who were only boors, or vassals ; her father 
and mother dying, left her very young in great want ; the parish. 
clerk, out of compassion, took her home to his house, where she 
learned toread. Dr. Glack, minister of Marienburgh, seeing her 
there, inquired of the clerk who she was; and being informed 
she was a poor orphan he had taken into his house out of 
charity, what from a wish to relieve the poor clerk from a burden 
he was not well able to support, and a liking to the little orphan, 
the doctor took her home to his house, notwithstanding he hada 
numerous family of his own. Here her company and opportu- 
nities for improvement were better, and her deportment such, 
that she became equally esteemed by the doctor, his wife, and 
children: her steady, diligent, and careful attention to all their 
domestic concerns, ingratiated her so much with the doctor and 
his wife, that they made no distinction between her and their own 
children, She ever after showed her acknowledgment with the 
utmost gratitude, in richly providing for all those who could lay 
claim to any alliance to the doctor’s family; nor did she forget 
her first benefactor, the clerk of Runghen. In this happy 
situation she grew up to womanhood, when a Livonian serjeant, 
in the Swedish service, fell passionately in love with her; she 
likewise liking him, agreed to marry him, provided it could be 
done with the doctor’s consent, who, upon inquiry into the man’s 
character, finding it unexceptionable, readily gave it. The mar- 
riage-day was appointed, and, indeed, came, when a sudden 
order came tothe serjeant that very morning to march directly 
with a detachment for Riga, who was thereby disappointed from 
ever enjoying his lovely bride. Soon after this, General Baur, at 
the head of an army, came before the town and took it, ia the 
year 1702, when all the inhabitants were made prisoners, and 
amongst the rest this lovely bride. In the promiscuous crowd, 
overwhelmed with grief, and bathed in tears at her unhappy fate, 
the general observing her, saw a Je ne scai quoi in her whole ap- 
pearance, which attracted him so much, that he asked her sever! 
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questions about her situation; to which she made answers with 
more sense than is usual in persons of her rank; he desired her 
not to be afraid, for he would take care of her, and gave imme 
diate orders for her safety and reception into his house, of which 
he gave her the whole charge, with authority over all his servants, 
by whom she was very much beloved from her manner of using 
them; the general afterwards often said, his house was never so 
well managed as when she was with him. 

Prince Menzikoff, who was his patron, seeing her one day at 
the general’s, observed something very extraordinary in her air 
and manner, and inquiring who she was, and on what footing she 
served him, the general told him what has been already related, 
and with due encomiums on the merits of her conduct in his 
house; the prince said, such a person would be of great conse- 
quence to him, for he was then very ill served in that respect: to 
which the general replied, he was under too many obligations to 
his highness to have it in his power to refuse him any thing he 
hada mind to, and immediately calling for Catherine, told her, 
that was Prince Menzikoff, and that he had occasion for a servant 
like herself, and that the prince had it much more in his power 
to be a friend to her than he had, adding, that he had too great 
a regard for her to prevent her receiving such a piece of honour 
aud good fortune. She answered only by a profound courtesy, 
which showed, if not her consent, that it was not then in her 
power to refuse the offer that was made: in short, the prince took 
her home the same day, and she lived with him till the year 1704, 
when the czar, one day dining with the prince, happened to see 
her, and spoke to her; she made a yet stronger impression on 
that monarch, who would likewise have her to be his servant; 
trom whence she rose to be Empress of Russia. 

ORIGIN OF THE TITLE OF DAUPHIN. 

In the times of the feudal system, the kingdom of France was 
divided into many petty sovereignties, as the empire of Germany 
isat present. Humbert, or Hubert II. the Count of Dauphiny, 
married, in 1332, Mary de Baux, who was allied to the house of 
France, and by her he had anonly son. One day, it is said, being 
playing with this child at Lyons, he let him accidentally fall into 
the Rhone, in which he was drowned. From that fatal period 
he was a prey to all the horrors of grief; and feeling, moreover, a 
deep resentment for the affronts he had received from the house 
of Savoy, he resolved to give his dominions to that of France. 
This cession, made in 1343, to Philip of Valois, was confirmed in 
1349, on condition that the eldest sons vf the Kings of France 
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should bear the title of Dauphin. Philip, in gratitude for a ¢¢;. 
sion which thus united Dauphiny to the crown, gave the dono; 
forty thousand crown picces of gold, and a pension of ten thoy. 
sandlivres. Humbert next entered among the Dominicans ; ay; 
on Christmas day, 135], received all the sacred orders from the 
hands of Pope Clement VI. who created him Patriarch of Alexap. 
dria, and gave him the administration of the Archbishopric of 
Rheims. Humbert passed the remainder of his days in tranquil. 
lity and in the exercises of piety, and died at the age of forty. 
three, at Clermont, in the province of Auvergne. 
VIRTUE REWARDED. 

Henry IV. of France, having in vain endeavoured to seduce 
Madame de Guercheville, he appointed her, on his second mar 
riage with Mary of Medicis, to be one of the ladies of honour to 
that princess ; saying, that since she was a lady of real honour, 
she should be in that post with the queen his wife. This grea 
monarch, with all his accomplishments as well as rank, was not 
always successful in his addresses to the fair ; and a noble saying 
is recorded of Catherine, sister to the Viscount de Rhoan, who, 
to a declaration of love from this prince, answered, that she wa: 
too humble to be his wife, and too good to be his mistress. 





THE SHIP ON FIRE, 
Sur knelt upon the beach with hands upraised, 
With hair all streaming, and with lips apart ; 
Fired was her eye, that on the ocean gazed 
In all the misery of a breaking heart. 
Clasping her knees, her wondering infants tend, 
Who came to welcome back their wand’ring sire. 
What are their hopes? the mother from the cliff 
Sees, and exclaims, ‘Oh, God! the ship’s on fire !”’ 
Merciful Heaven! her soul is jn her eyes, 
As fiercer, redder, still the flame appears ; 
No sound escapes her lips; oh, no! her grief 
Is too profound for words, too deep for tears. 
To him who, dryshod, walked upon the sea, 
Whose hand the storm and billow can direct, 
Knowing all human aid in vain, she turns, 
And asks internally, ‘* Wilt thou protect?” 
Two angry elements oppose, yet mark 
The gracious answer to her heart-breathed prayer ; 
The angel of destruction fans the flame, 
Yet mercy cries, ‘Oh! stay thy hand and spare.’’ 
* 2 e 
The hoat—the boat—great God! and is he safe ! 
Safe from the perils of the raging fire ? 
A brief suspense ; and then the faithful wife 
Embraced her husband, and the babes their sire. D.L. J. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH, 

Tue distress of the country seems to have affected the publish- 
ing trade ; the season is rapidly advancing, and yet the number 
of new books recently issued is comparatively small. The delight- 
ful novel hesitates to appear, and tomes of bulk and weight come 
forth, like men of merit, witha laudable modesty. There is, in- 
deed, no want of religious works; they multiply weekly, and per- 
haps we ought to rejoice, that if publishers are slow in catering 
for our amusement and mental culture, they do not neglect to 
stimulate our devotions and improve our morals. 

If the number of new books be somewhat small, it is pleasant 
to find that they are of considerable value. The Marquis of 
Londonderry has completed his work on the late war, by the pub- 
lication of another quarto, entitled, ‘ Narrative of the War in 
Germany and France in 1813 and 1814.” His preceding volume 
had the advantage of being edited by the author of “* The Subal- 
tern;”? but the noble marquis, unwilling to share his literary re- 
putation with another, has, in the present instance, boldly ven- 
tured to be responsible for the faults and beauties of his narrative. 
The craft of authorship is not of very difficult attainment; and 
the noble writer shows that he has need only of a little more ex- 
perience to become an adept in book-making. His style is 
soldier-like, vigorous, and straight-forward, and the facts are not 
disguised by any effort at fine writing. The various statements 
are exceedingly curious, and the volume will hereafter be re- 
ferred to as an authority on disputed points during two eventful 
years. 

“The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro” is also a 
work of a military character, but by far more amusing. It is 
edited, like the Marquis of Londonderry’s first “‘ Narrative,” by 
the Rev. Mr. Gleig, and is chiefly composed of letters and papers 
which belonged to the subject of the biography, the greater part 
of whose eventful life was spent in India. Sir Thomas was a man 
of much shrewdness and great capacity, and his opinions on the 
East are exceedingly valuable. They have the merit also of being 
perfectly original, for he saw things in a light very different from 
ordinary travellers. 

Speaking of travellers reminds us of Sir Humphry Davy’s post- 
humous work, ‘* Consolations in Travel; or the Last Days of a 
Philosopher.” This little volume is filled with valuable matter, 
indicative at once of the profound mind and amiable heart of the 
lamented author. He discusses various subjects—chemical, phi- 
losophical, and religious; and upon every question he appears at 

Marca, 1830, Q 
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home. Though not very well suited for a lady’s boudoir, jt 
ought to be found there: if it does not amuse, it will certainly 
instruct. 

We have not had many novels during the preceding month. 
« Fitz of Fitzford, a Legend of Devon,” is one of Mrs. Bray’s 
most happy attempts ata romance, The scene is laid in Devon. 
shire, and the fair authoress excels in picturing forth the sublime 
and the grand in rural prospects. The story is interesting, the 
fearful predominates over the pleasing, and the chief characters 
are well drawn. 

“The Dominie’s Legacy,” by the author of ** The Sectarian,” 
is of a very different character, but is equally entertaining. The 
scene is laid in Scotland, and all the tales, or rather transcripts of 
private life, are purely Scotch, and the feelings of the author are 
decidedly national. There are a few vulgarisms, but on the whole 
the work is excellent. 

Of a character not unlike the preceding is ‘* The Christian 
PhysivlogistTales illustrative of the Five Senses,” by the au- 
thor of ‘** The Collegians.” Its tone is religious, and its object 
the promotion of morality and temperance. We cannot say that 
the writer has been very successful, but his attempt merits com- 
mendation. 

We question if any of our fair readers have read the poetry of 
George Colman the younger, but most of them, no doubt, have 
witnessed the representation of his comedies. They are as witty 
as his poems are objectionable ; and his “ Random Records,” just 
published, are not of a nature to recommend his former produe- 
tions, They are dull and uninteresting, and, though there is joy 
for sinners who repent, we dislike that those who endeavoured to 
eorrupt us when young, should undertake the voluntary office of 
lecturing us on our duty when we are old. ‘‘ Random Records” 
have very little to attract readers, except the name of the author. 

The indefatigable Dr. Bowring has sent his muse to Hungary in 
search of song, and his “ Poetry of the Magyars” shows that the 
intellectual excursion has not been unprofitable. Hungarian lyrics 
possess much beauty, and Dr. Bowring, we have no doubt, has 
done ample justice to the originals. The following two pieces 
are fair speciineas of his manner, and Hungarian sentiment. 


THE MAGYAR MAID. 
The Magyar maid alone should be 
The wife of Magyar man, 
For she can cook, and only she, 
Our soup of red cayenne. 
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1’ll nestle at the village end, 
There make my peaceful home, 
For there the gentle dovelets wend, 
And there my dove shall come. 


T mowed the grass, the sheaves I bound, 
And labour'd through the day, 

Then fell exhausted on the ground— 
My maiden was away. 


Alas! my heart is orphaned now, 
And laid in sorrow’s train : 

The flowers are dead that wreath’d my brow, 
My sickle is in twain. 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE YOUNG WIFE. 


Her labouring hands the meal must knead, 
Her busy toil must bake the bread, 

The priest may read his records o’er, 
The lord and master take the air: 

But there is nought but grievous care 
And heavy labour for the poor. 


As from the rock the mad cascade 
Falls—so did I[—a thoughtless maid— 
Wed—when it had been well to tarry. 
O could I be a maid again, 

That man must be a mau of men, 

Who should seduce the maid to marry. 


When speaking of novels, we had nearly forgotten “The Fo- 
rester,” and “Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World.” 
These are works of very superior merit, and deserve more than a 
passing remark. Still we do not approve of their tendency; 
they are satirical; and whatever tends to put us out of humour 
with society, is not suited to the pages of anovel. ‘‘ Sydenham” 
has no plot—no story. It is a succession of portraits of living 
characters, shadowed forth under ill-disguised names; and, though 
cleverly drawn, there is too much malice in the delineation to 
render the satire effective. 

Of a very different tendency is “ Lawrie Todd, or Settlers in 
the Woods,” by John Galt, Esq. author of the “Annals of the 
Parish.” It describes life in the wilds of America; and although 
we cannot be supposed, from our necessary ignorance, to enter 
very minutely into the wants, sufferings, and feelings, of such 
persons as live in these wildernesses, there is enough to excite 
our curiosity, and render us anxious to know more of a state of 
society so novel and extraordinary. The story is interesting, and 
is well told. 

“The Lost Heir and the Prediction,” is one of the best novels 
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of the season. We are told the incidents of the story are real, 
and that the principal event is well known in high life. For our 
own parts, we cannot vouch for the truth of all this; but we cay 
only say that the work has amused us, and is, we think, likely to 
amuse our readers. 

‘‘The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman ” are fictitious. The 
author has no claim to the appellation of gentleman, and his book 
is little worth. 

Africa is still an unknown waste, yet we have recently had two 
works on the subject of its interior geography and inhabitants. 
“Records of Captain Clapperton’s last Expedition ” is by his 
faithful servant, Richard Lander, who has once more tempted the 
dangers of African travel; and ‘ René Caillie’s Journey to Tin. 
buctoo” is, as the title imports, by a Frenchman, who, we sus- 
pect, was never beyond:Cairo. He speaks, however, with won- 
derful confidence and certainty, but unfortunately for the truth 
of his statements, he disregards consistency, and blunders rather 
awkwardly now and then. His statement differs from that of all 
other travellers. . 

The new edition of the Waverley novels proceeds regularly, 
the “Tales of My Landlord” being now in progress. “The 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” and “ The Family Library,” 
have both been lately occupied on Natural History, a brauch of 
science both pleasing and interesting. With this class of books 
Dr. Lardner’s ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia”? seems intended to range. 
As far as we can judge from the volumes already published, and 
from the names announced as its contributors, the work will be 
executed with considerable ability, and will form in itself a com- 
plete ladies’ library. Unlike, both in form and arrangement, the 
inconveniently bulky folios of Chambers and others, with which 
our grandmothers used to assoeiate the idea of a cyclopadia, 
these volumes, of which three are already published, and which it 
is proposed to extend to one hundred, are in the portable size of 
post octavo, possessing nothing of the dictionary form. ‘The first 
comprises a portion of the History of Scotland, selected, we sup- 
pose, on account of the great name of its author, Sir Walter Scott, 
to be completed in two volumes ; the others are, a volume of the 
History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, which is very 
succinctly and lucidly treated; and the first of a Treatise on Do- 
mestic Economy, containing much useful information. 

Fanny Kemble, whose theatrical attraction continues undim- 
nished, and whose efforts are fast retrieving the affairs of Covent 
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Garden Theatre from impending ruin, has appeared before the 
public in a literary character; the following glee, composed by Sir 
George Smart, being attributed to her pen. 


« The moment must come, when the hands that unite 
In the firm clasp of friendship, will sever ; 
When the eyes that have beam’d o’er us brightly to-night, 
Will have ceased to shine round us for ever. 
Yet wreathe around the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown : 
What though the future hour be dim— 
The present is our own, 


‘‘ The moment is come—and again we are parting, 
To roam through the world each our separate way : 
In the bright eye of beauty the pearl-drop is starting— 
Yet hope, sunny hope, through the tear sheds its ray. 
Then wreathe again the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown : 
In hope, though present hours be dim— 
The future is our own, 


‘“« The moment is past—and the bright throng around us, 
So lately that gather’d, has fled like a dream ; 
And Time is untwisting the fond links that bound us, 
Like frost-leaves that melt with the morning’s young beam. 
Yet wreathe once more the goblet’s brim 
With pleasure’s roseate crown : 
What though our future hour be dim— 
The past has been our own.” 


Several works of great value are now in the press, and our 
notices of new books next month, we have no doubt, will be much 
more ample than the present. 





THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


MORNING DRESS, 


A Gros de Naples dress; the colour is a beautiful shade of 
French grey. The corsage, made up to the throat, but without a 
collar, is disposed in full folds longitudinally; it wraps considerably 
to the left side. The sleeve is tight from the wrist to the elbow ; 
from thence to the shoulder it is very full. The skirt is trimmed 
just above the hem with two rows of pointed trimming; they fall 
over in the same direction ata little distance from each other. 
A pointed lace ruff is supported round the throat by a small 
cravat of figured gros de Naples, fastened in front by a gold 
brooch. Cambric manchettes, edged with narrow pointed lace. 
White lace cap; the border is turned entirely back from the face, 
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and disposed in deep hollow plaits, which are filled in a mos 
tasteful manner with moss rose-buds. <A twisted rouleay of 
striped, rose-coloured, gauze riband, is placed next the face, and 
terminates in a bow on the right side. Another bow, to corre. 
spond, is placed behind the border on the left side ; the brides 
hang loose. 

CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A dress of fawn-coloured merino. ‘Phe corsage is made high 
and plain. Elizabeth sleeve, terminated by an antique cuff of 
fine cambric. The ceinture is corded with velvet; it is very 
broad, and fastens in front with a massive gold buckle. The 
skirt is trimmed with a broad bias band of velvet, a shade darker 
than the dress; it is finished at the upper edge with a broad rou. 
leau of the same material. A pale lavender-coloured velvet 
bonnet, over a lace morning cap of the cornette shape. The 
brim of the bonnet is of moderate size,. short and rounded at the 
ears. A low crown, finished with a full noeud of blond lace in 
the centre of the front, supported on each side by bows of velvet, 
from the ends of which fall a rich feather fringe to correspond in 
colour. A bow of pink gauze riband, which adorns the cap, is 
visible under the brim of the bonnet. Black velvet pelerine, 
trimmed with a rich fringe, and fastened in front with gold but- 
tons. Very full ruff of blond net, supported round the throat by 
a narrow velvet band, fastened in front with a gold clasp. Half 
boots of dark fawn-colour. Limerick gloves. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 

The length and severity of the winter has not been favourable 
to a quick succession of out-door novelties ; thus promenade and 
carriage dress have suffered little change since Jast month. We 
have selected from that little the articles that we deemed most 
worthy of the attention of our fair readers. 

To begin, then, with the promenade, we have seen a few pe- 
lisses made of very fine cloth, and trimmed, in a very novel and 
tasteful manner, with velvet. A row of this trimming, in the 
shape of pyramids, went round the bottom, and was carried up 
the front on each side. A large square pelerine, finished with 4 
very broad fringe, nearly conceals the corsage, which is made 
quite plain. The sleeve is dl? Amadis. This is a genteel and 
very appropriate walking dress ; it is the only nevelty worth no- 
ticing in promenade dress; for cloaks still continue in the 
highest favour, and no alteration whatever has taken place in 
their form. 

We have seen some carriage mantles made of satin, and lined 
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and faced with silk plush. They have a rich, but rather heavy, 
appearance. Those of velvet, or gros de Naples, lined and 
trimmed with fur, are still in request, particularly as wrapping 
cloaks for the theatres, or evening parties. 

Velvet is in favour both for walking and carriage bonnets. 
Satin, particularly rose-colour, is also in favour for the latter ; 
gros des Indes and plain gros de Naples are also in request. 
Bonnets are somewhat less trimmed than they were last month, 
but the style of trimming continues nearly the same. 

Poplins have got a good deal into favour for morning dress. 
Some are trimmed with velvet; one of the prettiest that we have 
seen is of this description: it is composed of very dark green pop- 
lin, the corsage turns back en schall, and is bordered with a narrow 
velvet band, disposed in a serpentine direction. The sleeve is 
a Vantique ; it is excessively full at the top, and has a very deep 
tight cuff finished at the upper edge to correspond with the eor- 
sage. The skirt has ahem of the usual breadth, above which is 
a trimming much larger than that on the corsage, but of the same 
description. A short apron made to hang in full folds at the 
sides, trimmed with velvet to correspond, and attached to the 
waist by a very broad riband, which fastens in bows and ends 
before, is generally worn with a dress of this kind. 

Caps are in great favour in morning dress, but they are not, 
generally speaking, in good taste; they are too large, and too 
much trimmed. We have seen some, however, made in a more 
becoming style. The cauls were low; a lace border, of moderate 
breadth, was partially turned back over the forehead, by bows of 
riband ; and a fall of lace, disposed in drapery across the crown, 
was ornamented in a similar manner. 

Velvet is in great request for evening dress; a good many 
dresses composed of it have no trimming round the bottom, but 
have the corsage and sleeves a good deal ornamented. Some 
have a falling tucker, @ enfant, of blond lace; anda sleeve, d la 
Marino Faliero, of blond lace over the velvet one. Oithers are 
trimmed round the bosom and sleeves with rich fringe, which, we 
must observe, is as much in favour as ever. The most novel are 
those which have a velvet corsage, matle open before and behind, 
te display the white satin one worn underneath; the velvet cor- 
sage is generally finished with a fall of fringe or blond lace, 
which forms a point, before and behind, in the centre of the 
waist; the satin one has either a quilling of blond net, or else a 
row of narrow blond lace, which stands up round the bust. 

Satins and changeable silks are also in favour. Dresses made 
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of the former are trimmed with blond lace or fringe. Thoy 
composed of the latter are sometimes trimmed with the saine 
material, but oftener with fringe, composed of two colours, 
correspond with those of the silk. 

Crape, tulle, and different kinds of gauze are in favour for jal 
dress. We have seen some very pretty dancing dresses, mude of 
striped satin gauze, and trimmed with ribands. The corsage js 
usually disposed in drapery folds, the sleeve very short and full, 
much puffed out on the shoulder, and confined to the arm bya 
band, which corresponds with the trimming, if that is of riband 
or embroidery. 

If the dress is trimmed with embroidery, it is generally 
wreath of flowers or foliage, placed immediately above the hem, 
In riband trimmings there is more variety ; some are arranged in 
a chain of different colours, placed on the upper edge of the hem; 
others are composed of knots, which are intermingled with bouil. 
loné, or which are employed to arrange a deep flounce round the 
border, in draperies. 

There is a good deal of variety in the manner of dressing the 
hair. Some ladies have it disposed in corkscrew ringlets, which 
fall very low on each side of the face. Others prefer full clus. 
ters of curls over the temples; and some have the hair braided 
across the forehead, and the ends curled over the ears. It is 
dressed behind in full bows, sometimes mingled with plaited 
bands. Some ladies have the bows arranged very high on the 
summit of the head, others wear them lower, and placed more 
behind; but in either case the luxuriance of the hair is dis- 
played. 

The hair is variously ornamented in evening dress. Bows of 
gold and silver gauze, and gold or jewelled combs, form a 
favourite cozffure : sometimes feathers are added. Flowers are 
the most general ornament of the hair for ball dress; but they 
are usually intermixed either with bows of gauze or of riband, and 
ornamental combs. ‘Turbans, bérets, and dress hats, are also iu 
favour, particularly with married ladies. ‘Fhe former are a good 
deal in the oriental style; those most in request are of gold or 
silver tissue, or velvet. Some are decorated with feathers, others 
have bunches of ripe corn, in gold or silver. 

We have seen several, the trimming of which consists of al 
intermixture of fringe with the material of the turban ; this has 
a very striking effect, particularly where the turban is of colouret 
gauze, and the fringe is party-coloured. Bérets are composed of 
the same materials as turbans. Their form is still more unbe- 
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coming than last month, ‘for they are larger, and very low. 
Dress hats are smaller than they have been worn for some time 
past. The brims of some turn up a little on one side. They are 
always decorated with feathers. Velvet and white satin are the 
favourite materials for dress hats. We have, however, seena few 
in crape, spotted with gold. 

The colours most in favour are dark green, bright rose-colour, 
straw-colour, ruby, French grey, and a peculiarly beautiful shade 
of fawn-colour. 


Cones de Jars, 


EVENING DRESS. 

A dress of pale citron-coloured gauze, over a gros de N aples 
slip of a corresponding colour. Corsage uni, cut excessively 
low, and finished round the bust by a falling tucker of blond lace, 
which is headed by a very full ruche of blond net. Béret sleeve, 
very ful] and short, terminated en manchette, with blond lace ; 
it is confined to the arm, immediately above the blond, by a band, 
which is finished in the centre of the arm by a very full neud. 
The trimming of the skirt consists of a flounce of blond lace, 
disposed in drapery, and headed by a satin rouleau. The points 
of the draperies are adorned with butterfly ornaments in satin. 
The hair is dressed in full curls on the temples, and bands and 
bows behind; they are brought very high on the crown of the 
head. A bandeau of richly wrought gold lace is brought from 
the bows behind round the head, and low on the forehead ; it is 
ornamented with a cameo in front. A bird-of-paradise, placed 
far back on the left side, waves gracefully to the right. Gold 
ear-rings, of the girandole form. The necklace and bracelets 
should also be of massive gold. White satin slippers, en sandales. 
White kid gloves. Cedar fan, richly ornamented with gold. 

FULL DRESS. 

A black satin gown, corsage unz ; it is cut low round the bust. 
Long sleeve of white gaze de Paris, over a short one of white 
gros de Naples. The long sleeve is of uncommon width; it is 
terminated by a black satin cuff, cut at the upper edge in two 
points. The skirt is trimmed with a single row of broad gold 
fringe, which is attached to the upper edge of the hem. The 
ceinture is of black riband, with broad gold stripes ; one of the 
ends, fringed with gold, hangs pendant from the waist nearly to 
the bottom of the dress. Black satin hat, ornamented with a 
number of pink ostrich feathers round the crown; they are so 
placed as to fall in various directions; the brim is decorated with 
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two feathers, and with two rows of massive gold chain, placed o, 
one side; the chain is united at each end, under an ornament of 
gold and pearl. The ear-rings and bracelets are gold. Boa 
tippet. White satin slippers. White kid gloves. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN FEBRUARY, 1330, 

We do not remember a winter in which the dress of the ladies 
has been so varied and expensive as the present. We must, 
however, except promenade dress, for the intensity of the cold 
has prevented any change in it; but if we look at those worn jy 
home costume, and for grand parties, we shall find variety and 
magnificence enough tu satisty the most fastidious of our 
readers. 

Pelisse-gowns are universally adopted both in undress and half 
dress. In the former they are usually made in merinos or gros 
de Naples. The corsage, made en habit d’homme, is faced with 
velvet or silk plush. The sleeve has suffered no alteration in the 
form since last month. 

The form of the pelisse-gown is the same in half dress; but 
the material and trimming are different. We have seen some 
composed of blue watered gros de Naples, and faced with satin 
of a corresponding colour. The skirt was finished by a very deep 
hem, surmounted by a torsade. The facing was continued down 
each side of the front to the hem; it had the form of a broken 
cone, and was very broad at the bottom. 

Another of these dresses, made exactly in the same manner, is 
composed of velvet, and faced with satin; but the facing, cut in 
large scallops, is bordered by a narrow gold band. This dress 
excited much admiration a few evenings since at the opera. 

Velvet gowns are also in great favour in half dress; they have 
in general the corsage drapé, and partially high. The skirt is 
excessively wide; it is made without gores, and the fulness 
so disposed that it falls in folds too ample to be graceful. The 
sleeves are in the style of the sixteenth century, that is to say, 
very wide and open from the shoulder to the elbow; they are lined 
in general with white satin, though some ladies prefer a satin that 
contrasts strongly with the colour of the velvet. The under 
sleeve is also of satin, and is confined to the arm, in three places, 
by armlets of gold or pearl, or bands of velvet. The ceinture 
must be very broad, and it is de rigeur, that the buckle which 
fastens it must be of massive gold, and of the gothic form. 

Velvet is also a yood deal worn in full dress. Among the nup- 
tial paraphernalia of a young bride of high fashion, is a gowl 
composed of it; the colour is a very vivid shade of pongeau; the 
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hem, which even exceeds the usual breadth, is simply finished 
by three small rouleaus of satin, of a corresponding colour, 
placed very near each other, immediately above the hem. The 
corsage, cut excessively low, and made to set close to the shape, 
is ornamented round the upper part by drapery folds of satin, 
which are fastened in the centre of the back and bosom, and on 
the shoulders, by agrajffes of pearls. The sleeve is en bérct, ex- 
tremely short and full. 

Another dress was made in a similar manner, except the sleeve, 
which was composed of blond lace over white satin; it was ex- 
tremely full, and divided in the middle by an armlet of purple 
velvet, (the material of the dress,) round which was twined a 
string of pearls. The upper part of the sleeve had the béret 
form, while the lower part fell loosely over the point of the elbow, 
in the ruffle style. 

Black satin dresses, trimmed with gold guimp, or fringe, or 
with bands of gold net-work, are also in great favour in full 
dress. The corsages of these dresses are much ornamented : 
some have the front of the bust covered with a drapery arranged 
in the stomacher style by gold bands; others have the corsage 
cut in front in the form of a V, which is edged with a narrow band 
of gold net, or elseaguimp. The under body, composed of white 
satin, which is thus very much displayed, is sometimes adorned 
with a slight embroidery in gold, in the centre of the bosom. 

Splendour is also the prevailing feature of ball dress, except 
for unmarried ladies, who, in France, always dress with great 
simplicity. Ata grand ball lately given by a distinguished nem- 
ber of the corps diplomatique, the dresses were in general superb. 
Crape, tulle, and various kinds of gauze over satin, or gros 
de Naples under dresses, were the materials most in request. 
There were also some gowns of blond net, and a good many of 
English lace. 

One of the prettiest dresses was a gown of Persian gauze, 
spotted with gold, corsage en c@ur, and sleeves orielles dele- 
phant. The hem was, as usual, very broad, and the trimming 
placed on its upper edge was a garland of oak leaves, embroi- 
(ered in gold. 

Another dress of white gaze de laine was trimmed above the 
hem with the same material; it was arranged in folds to form 
tangles ; these ornaments were about a quarter of a yard in 
lepth ; they are bordered by a light embroidery in gold, and 
*eparated by gold bands. 

A dress of white gauze was much admired for its elegant sim- 
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plicity: the corsage, made to set close to the shape, was finished 
by a deep fall of blond lace, arranged in draperies by pearl or. 
naments. A Siamese sleeve of blond lace, over white satig, 
This sleeve is very full: it is confined to the arm, about two inche; 
above the elbow, by an armlet of gold, finely wrought ; the re- 
maining part of the sleeve hangs loose from the armlet to the 
elbow, but does not descend below it; it is rounded, hangs very 
full, and has altogether a very graceful effect. The trimming of 
the skirt is a single row of white feather fringe, so deep that it 
nearly covers the hem. : 

The coifures were remarkable for their elegance; the greater 
number were, of course, en cheveux. Several ladies had their hair 
dressed lighter on the temples than usual ; it was also not so high 
behind, being usually arranged in two or three bows only: if 
there were three, one was very large, and the two others smaller; 
if two, they were of equal size. 

Many coiffures were composed of a mixture of flowers and 
diamonds ; a bouquet, composed of ripe ears of corn in diamonds, 
was placed on the right side, and a sprig of roses on the left. 

A most tasteful head-dress was composed of a half wreath of 
white plumes, placed round the crown of the head, close to the 
hows of hair; it terminated on one side by a long spiral feather, 
which fell upon the neck. 

Another charming coijfure was composed of a garland of 
laurel leaves in pearl, brought low upon the forehead, and two 
large butterfly bows of lavender-coloured gauze, spotted with 
silver, placed very backward, apparently supporting the bows of 
hair. ‘Iwo long ostrich feathers were inserted in one of the bows 
of hair, in such a manner as to form a V; a letter which is a 
favourite ornament in the disposition of decorations for the hair 
as well as for dresses. 

A singular, but very beautiful, head-dress was composed of 
tresses of hair, arranged in a kind of net-work, from which the 
flowers called Reines Marguerites appeared to be on the point of 
falling. A bandeau of large pearls, ornamented in the middle 
with a cameo, went round the head, and was brought very low en 
the forehead. 

A wreath of small light feathers, placed very much to one side, 
and of two different colours, is a. favourite coigfure with those 
ladies who affect simplicity; there is something of grace and 
originality in this style of head-dress. 

Fashionable colours are citron, granite, carnation, poncedy; 
blue, and various shades of rose-colour. 
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